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Editorial. 


Important Christian International Conferences have taken 
place of recent years. Stockholm and Lausanne attracted the 
attention of the Christian Church the world over; more, they 
led to practical decisions and marked a new epoque in the realisa- 
tion of the unity of the children of God. “Jerusalem” was in 
some respects even more important than these, for it gave major 
attention to youth and its work will affect the future life of the 
body of Christ to an extraordinary degree. By youth I do not 
mean actual years — delegates below the age of forty were 
very few at Jerusalem as at other similar conferences — but 
rather that the Conference dealt with the present problems, 
needs and hopes of the younger Churches which have sprung 
from the efforts of missionary societies all over the world. Far less 
than Stockholm and Lausanne was it concerned with Europe and 
America. Its outlook was world-wide ; it grappled fearlessly and 
thoroughly with the problems of the Far and Near East and of Africa 
— religious, economic, rural, industrial, racial and educational. 
The ever-growing energy, confidence, reverence and hopefulness 
which marked the conference, and the remarkable and genuine 
unanimity with which vital conclusions were arrived at gave 
ground for deep encouragement to all workers in the missionary 
cause. It was a remarkable experience, an object lesson.to all 
present. The careful reading and study of the literature issued 
in connection with the Conference may be recommended to all 
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those who have at heart the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
through Jesus Christ; they will find in it at once a source of 
inspiration and valuable documentary material. Mr. Basil 
Mathews has written a very interesting description of the gathering 
entitled “ Roads to the City of God.” The Message and 
Recommendations of the meeting may be obtained in the form 
of a booklet “ The World Mission of Christianity,” while a 
complete Report, consisting of seven or eight volumes, will be 
issued shortly. 

It was planned that the present issue of the “ Student World ” 
should bring together contributions from representatives of the 
East and the West specially well qualified to present the different 
points of view and outlooks that made themselves felt at the 
Conference. Unfortunately, of the articles asked for from 
Eastern members of the Council, only one has arrived. Never- 
theless, we are sure that the contributions here given will stimulate 
interest in the missionary cause and in the growing sense of 
“sharing ” between Christians of various races and nations. 
We hope that this number of the “ Student World ” will bring 
afresh before the students of this generation the urgency of the 
war against “ the rationalistic view of life” and the need for a 
Christian approach to the perplexing problems of the day. We 
trust that it will contribute to increase and deepen the study of 
the so-called missionary problems, which are not, as is still too 
often thought, the province of groups of well-meaning old ladies, 
but rather amongst the most burning and vital questions of the 
immediate future. We feel that it should strengthen our convic- 
tion that God is a living God, moving and working in this world 
of ours, as our experience at Jerusalem made abundantly clear 
to us; that it should lead individuals and groups to take their 
share in helping to carry out the courageous and important 
resolutions of the Conference, which were so far ahead of the 
average convictions of our Churches and of our Christian com- 
mittees and groups. If it does this, in however small a measure, 
we shall feel that this number of the “Student World ” has 
fulfilled its purpose. 

H.L.H. 


“‘ Jerusalem!” * 
By JoHn R. Morr. 


The recent enlarged meeting of the International Missionary 
Council on the Mount of Olives blended the leadership of the 
Christian forces related to the world mission of Christianity 
in some fifty different countries and was an occasion of world- 
wide significance. 

It was a most courageous assembly. When in the history of 
the Church has a body of workers faced such a combination 
of difficult and baffling situations — social, economic, racial, 
international, religious — or been called upon to meet so many 
stern and exacting challenges? This they did without flinching 
or evasion. While the participants never descended from the 
high altitude of idealism and far-ranging vision, they kept their 
feet solidly on the ground and the note of reality characterised 
all the discussions and official actions. 


The Problems to be Faced. 


The Jerusalem Meeting was indeed a challenging one. This 
is evident from the questions which commanded chief attention : 
How may religious education, dealing as it does with the two 
subjects of widest and most fundamental concern — religion 
and education — be lifted into the proper place of central 
prominence, and this in time to meet the grave perils resulting 
from the rapid spread of purely secular systems of government 
education? What manifestation of the Christian life and what 
presentation of the Christian message is demanded in these 
days in the light of non-Christian systems of thought and faith? 
How afford to the present generation of youth a fresh, convincing 
and satisfying apologetic? How liberate a vastly greater lay force 
and relate it effectively to the great task of developing a dependable 
base for the world-wide mission and for the Christianisation of 
the impact of the so-called Christian nations upon the non- 
Christian world? How secure and safeguard genuine religious 
liberty in the light of recent developments in different parts of 


* This statement is repubished from ‘Roads to the City of God” 
by courtesy of the International Missionary Council. 
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the non-Christian world? How may the Christian Church get 
at the heart of the solution of the most alarming problem of 
to-day, that of securing right race relationships? Again, how 
insure that, as modern ‘industry spreads over Asia and Africa, 
the grave evils and perils which have been so manifest in Europe 
and America may be averted? How may wisest direction be 
given to the movement toward closer international cooperation 
and unity? All-these and other vital issues were dealt with in a 
highly constructive manner. 


An Achievement in Cooperation. 


This Council meeting was also most cooperative. Just as 
the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 gave 
a great impulse to the cause of unity, so it is believed that 
Jerusalem will advance by a generation the drawing together 
of the Christians of different lands and races. It constituted 
the first meeting ever held in which the churches of Europe, 
North America, and Australasia which send out missionaries 
were represented in approximately the same numbers as the 
churches of Asia, Africa, and Latin America which were planted 
by missionaries. At Edinburgh, as recently as 1910, only one 
in fifty of the company were representatives of the indigenous 
churches in mission lands. In some respects the most distinctive 
characteristic of Jerusalem might be expressed in the word 
‘“‘sharing,”’ by which is meant that in the fellowship experienced 
in Jerusalem the Christian workers of the East and West shared 
their visions, insight, experience, burdens, hopes and purposes. 
Moreover, a wider synthesis was achieved, a synthesis in which 
the individualistic and social conceptions of the Gospel of 
Christ are recognised as integral, mutually supporting, and 
indispensable aspects of Christ’s all-inclusive mission ; a synthesis 
in which many of the so-called secular organisations, movements, 
and forces, as well as those which bear the Christian name, 
are made tributary to the realisation of the divine purpose, 
because we come to see more deeply and comprehensively that 
“all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. ” 


Building for the Future. 


The addresses, debates, and decisions were ever forward- 
looking. Without doubt, if Christians throughout the world. 
act upon the message and the programme, twenty years hence 
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men of discernment will be able to say that the Jerusalem 
Meeting marked nothing short of the beginning of a new epoch 
in the evolution and expansion of the world-wide Christian 
movement. If one were to sum up in a word the outstanding 
contribution of this notable and truly creative meeting on Olivet, 
it would be that there a thoroughly representative body of men 
and women, who command to a unique degree the confidence 
of the Christians the world over, found it possible to arrive 
at a common understanding and to reach unanimous conclusions 
with reference to a policy for the world-wide Christian mission. 
They were able so to re-think and re-state the message and the 
programme as to make possible a clear direction for the Christian 
missionary enterprise in the momentous period that lies just 
ahead. ‘The tremendous significance and value of this great 
result is apparent when we contrast with it the confusion of 
thought, the divided counsels, the conflicting voices, and the 
working at cross-purposes, with resultant uncertainty, lack of 
sense of mission and of sacrificial devotion, and comparatively 
meagre results of recent years. 


Zusammenfassung, 
Die Zusammenkunft des Internationalen Missionsrat war ein mutiger 
Vorstoss. Jhr lagen ganz besonders schwierige Fragen vor, — soziale, 
volkswirtschaftliche, religidse, internationale und Rassefragen, — und sie 


schaute diesen klar und fest ins Auge. Unter den Problemen waren 
z.B., die religidse Erziehung angesichts der schnellen Zunahme eines rein 
weltlichen Unterrichtssystemes, wie es in vielen Landern durchgefihrt 
wird ; das Verhaltnis des Christentums zu nicht-christlichen Religionen ; 
die Art der Apologetik, die man gegeniiber der Jugend von heute anzuwen- 
den hat ; die Einsicht, dass man die Hilfe von Laien in der grossen Aufgabe 
der Weltmission viel mehr heranziehen miisse ; und schliesslich die so 
iiberaus wichtige Frage der Rassenbeziehungen untereinander, die 
Verhaltnisse, wie sie sich durch die Entwicklung der modernen Industrie 
ganz besonders im Osten, herausgebildet haben und die Frage, wie man 
die Fithrung der immer mehr zunehmenden Bewegung fir internationale 
Zusammenarbeit und Gemeinsamkeit wirksamer ausgestalten kénne. 
Wahrend der Sitzung herrschte wirklich ein wundervoller Geist der 
Zusammenarbeit und dadurch ist sicherlich der Zusammenschluss der 
Christen verschiedener Lander und Rassen geférdert worden. Es war 
die erste Konferenz, an der die Vertreter der “ jiingeren “ Kirchen, wie 
Asien, Afrika und Siidamerika fast in gleicher Anzahl vertreten waren wie 
die alten Kirchen Europas, Nordamerikas und Australiens. Das am 
starksten hervortretende Charakteristikum Jerusalems lag vielleichtin diesem 
Austausch der Erfahrungen, Kampfe, Hoffnungen und Ziele, wie es hier 
durch die Pioniere des Christentums vom Osten und Westen geschah. 
Eine viel weitsichtigere Fassung der Lehre Christi wurde erreicht, die 
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sowohl die soziale als auch individualistische Form ihrer Verbreitung 
beriihrte. und durch die man viele weltliche Organisationen, Bewegungen 
und Kr4fte, wie auch solche, die nicht direkt christlich sind, als Werkzeuge 
ansieht, die alle der Verwirklichung des géttlichen Zweckes entgegen- 
arbeiten. 

Charakteristisch fiir die ganze Konferenz war, dass ihre Ziele und ihre 
‘Arbeit der Zukunft zugewandt waren. Wenn ihre Botschaft und ihr 
Programm wirksam wird, dann hat eine Epoche der Umgestaltung und 
Ausdehnung des christlichen Lebens begonnen. Die Mitarbeiter an der 
Kirche Christi, aus aller Welt hier vereinigt, kamen zu einer Gemeinschaft 
der anzuwendenden Politik der christlichen Mission und waren somit in 
der Lage, den Missionsgesellschaften eine klare Richtung zu geben. 


ets 


The Message of Jerusalem, 1928. 
By Wituiam Temp Le, Archbishop of York. 


I have been asked to write an account of “ The Message ” 
adopted and issued by the great meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in the spring of 1928. It 
derives much of its meaning from the other Reports adopted, 
especially those on the Race Problem and the Industrial Problem, 
for some of the principles contained in it are worked out in those. 
But it stands on its own basis, as the judgment of the Council 
on the message which the Church has to give to the world of 
our generation. It begins, therefore, with a very brief summary 
of the distinctive features of our time — its instability, its passion 
for reality, its reverence for the Person of Christ even when no 
theological doctrine concerning Him is accepted. 


The Basic Affirmation. 


From this it goes on at once to the heart of the Message, 
which is this same Christ as the self-disclosure of the eternal God. 
This is proclaimed, not argued, for the people who put forth the 
Message did not regard this as a conclusion to which continued 
thought might bring them, but as a conviction from which all 
their activities took their origin. ‘They were fully aware that 
many people are not yet ready to accept this Message, but that 
did not affect their clear judgment that this is the Message of the 
Christian Church. The sentence which perhaps most fully 
expresses the central experience and conviction is this: “In 
Him we find God incarnate, the final, yet ever unfolding, revel- 
ation of the God in whom we live and move and have our being. ” 

Some have said that the phrase “ God incarnate” has a 
technical sound, which makes it seem remote from anything 
fresh and vital. I want to ask those who feel this to look into 


. their own minds and see whether it is really the phrase that 


troubles them, or its meaning. If it is the words, no doubt others 
can be found, but the search for new words to say old things 
is rather silly, for it is the meaning that matters, not the words. 
But if the trouble is with the meaning, then there is, for the 
time at least, a real difference, which it will be futile to ignore. 
I have heard it said that to call Christ God is to make Him 
remote. But the exact opposite is the fact. If He is not God 
He is two thousand years away ; only if He is God, is He here, 
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now, close to us and within us at all times wherever we go. 
Or I am told that if He is God, His example is of no use to us; 
but of what use is any heroic example at any time? It stimulates 
us to try our utmost, but does not make our utmost more than 
it was before. If we can follow the example, well and good, if 
not, it gives no help beyond the first stimulus. But if Christ is 
God, the life that found perfect expression in Him is also in me ; 
if I am willing to give it freedom, it will extend my utmost to 
the point of likeness to Him. 


The ‘ Finality ’’ of the Christian Revelation. 


’ Once more, the word “ final ” is criticised. It is said to be 
incompatible with the action of progress. But think again. 
The condition of all progress is fixity of direction. If we change 
our direction every day we shall never get anywhere, only if 
that remains fixed can we go further and ever further. What is 
meant is simply that if anything occurred which superseded 
Christ as the manifestation of God, it would utterly change our 
interpretation of Him, or, conversely, if our interpretation of 
Him is true, He can never be superseded. Moreover the word 
“final” is balanced by the words “ever unfolding” for what is 
said to be “final” is not a proposition but a living Person, whom 
we may learn more and more completely to understand without 
ever coming to the end of what can be known about Him. 

From this conception of our Message, the Missionary Motive 
at once becomes clear. It is to bring others into that touch with 
Christ through which we have found (as we believe) both truth 
and power. But the Spirit of our Endeavour must be such as 
to correspond with both the Message and the Motive, and here 
the Council declares that our approach to our task must be 
made in humility and penitence and love. We have not done 
what we should to exhibit the Gospel’s power to save the world 
from the evils that afflict it. And so we are bold to utter a Call 
to the World — to Christians and non-Christians alike. 


Christianity and the World of To-Day. 


It is here that the new features of this Message are most 
apparent. Of these three are conspicuous. First there is the 
desire for a fuller realisation of the fellowship of the Gospel, 
expressed in the suggestion that the younger Churches should 
be asked to send missions-of-help to the older “to minister 
of their treasure to the spiritual life of those to whom they come. ” 
Secondly, there is the sympathetic approach to the non-Christian 
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religions, with the sincere effort to appreciate the noble elements 
in them and the recognition of these as parts of the one Truth. 
There is no effort to reach a valuation of those religions, that 
would be an impertinence ; but there is an effort to sympathise 
and appreciate, and so to establish friendly contact. And there 
is an appeal to the followers of those religions to join with us 
in fighting the advance of secularism, which tends to destroy 
all belief in the spiritual and the eternal. 

Thirdly, there is the declaration that the chief rival and enemy 
of Christianity in our time is not any non-Christian religion, 
but an irreligious secularism. The last appeal of the Message of 
Jerusalem is for the consecration of those powers over nature 
which we owe to modern science, and which have outgrown our 
moral control, and for unceasing labour to establish “a new 
world order in which justice shall be secured for all peoples and 
every occasion for war or threat of war be removed. ” 

But for those who would answer such an appeal, including 
those who make it, the first necessity is new inward power. 
This Message will only be translated into action if we do genuinely 
seek to live in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings and by the 
power of His resurrection. 


Résumé. 


Le message de la Conférence du Conseil International des Missions, 
tenue a Jérusalem, exprime ce que, de Il’avis du Conseil, l’Eglise peut 
apporter au monde moderne. Ce message débute par un apercu des signes 
caractéristiques de notre époque : |’instabilité, la passion des réalités, une 
admiration révérente pour la Personne du Christ, qui n’est pas nécessaire- 
ment liée & l’acceptation de la doctrine théologique qui Le concerne. 

Le centre du message est la présentation du Christ en qui le Dieu 
éternel se révéle Lui-méme : ‘‘ en Lui, nous trouvons l’incarnation de 
Dieu, la révélation définitive, constamment renouvelée du Dieu en qui 
nous avons la vie, le mouvement et l’étre.’’ On a fait des objections a 
cette maniére de s’exprimer, pour cette raison qu’elle manque de réalité 
et qu’appeler le Christ Dieu, c’est L’éloigner de nous. Mais c’est le 
contraire qui est vrai; car, s’Il n’est Dieu, deux mille ans nous séparent 
de Lui, tandis que, s’Il est Dieu, II est prés de nous ici et maintenant, 
et la vie qui L’animait nous anime aussi. De plus, I’expression “‘ révélation 
définitive’’? ne doit pas étre prise comme excluant tout progres dans la 
maniére de comprendre la Personne du Christ vivant. 

De cette conception du message, le mobile de !’action missionnaire 
découle clairement : établir entre nos semblables et le Christ ce contact 
grace auquel nous avons trouvé la vérité et la force. Cette tache doit 
toutefois étre entreprise dans un esprit d’humilité, de pénitence et d’amour. 
Nous devons reconnaitre en quoi nous avons échoué dans nos efforts 
pour rendre 1|’Evangile efficace. 

Parmi les notes nouvelles, il en est trois qui ressortent d’une fagon 
particuliérement évidente. D’abord, un désir de solidarité plus étroite, 
qui s’exprime par le projet de demander aux jeunes églises d’envoyer 
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a leurs ainées des missions de collaboration pour “‘ dispenser les trésors 
de leur propre vie spirituelle 4 ceux vers lesquels ils viendront.’’ Deuxi¢me- 
ment, I’attitude sympathique envers les religions non chrétiennes et la 
reconnaissance qu’elles constituent des éléments de la Vérité unique. 
Troisi¢mement, la déclaration que le plus grand ennemi du christianisme 
n’est pas l’une quelconque des religions non chrétiennes, mais une laicité 
irréligieuse. Le message réclame la consécration au Christ des pouvoirs 
de |’homme sur la nature, dus a la science moderne et qui ont échappé 
& notre contréle moral. Enfin, il convie & un labeur incessant pour |’ “‘ éta- 
blissement d’un ordre nouveau, ow la justice sera garantie 4 tous les 
peuples et d’ou seront écartées toutes occasions ou menaces de guerre.” 


Zusammenfassung. 


Die durch die Versammlung des Internationalen Missionsrates von 
Jerusalem aufgestellte Botschaft gibt das wieder, was nach Meinung der 
Anwesenden die Kirche der modernen Welt zu geben hat. Sie beginnt 
mit einer Zusammenfassung der Charakteristiken unseres Zeitalters — 
Unbestandigkeit, Hang nach Realitat und die. Verehrung Jesu Christi, 
ohne damit notwendigerweise eine Annahme der theologischen Lehr- 
saitze uber Ihn zu verbinden. Angesichts dieser Charakteristiken ist der 
Kernpunkt der Botschaft, die Darstellung Christis als der Wirklichkeit 
gewordenen Offenbarung des ewigen Gottes — “ Er ist die Verkérperung 
Gottes, die endliche und doch taglich neu werdende Offenbarung des 
Gottes, durch den wir leben, weben und sind.” Man hat an diesem 
Ausspruch Anstoss genommen, weil er fiir uns an Lebendigkeit verloren 
hat, und weil man Jesus uns ferneriickt, wenn man Ihn Gott nennt. 
Aber gerade das Gegenteil ist der Fall, denn, wenn Er nicht Gott ware, 
ware sein Leben einmal vor 2000 Jahren Wirklichkeit gewesen, dagegen, 
wenn er wirklich Gott ist, ist Er uns nahe und lebt in uns hier und in 
diesem Augenblick, und das Leben, das sein war, ist nun auch unser. 
Der Ausspruch “ letzte Offenbarung ” schliesst ja nicht Fortschritt in 
der Erkenntnis der lebendigen Persénlichkeit Jesu Christi aus. 

In dieser Fassung der Botschaft wird das Missionsmotiv zum Ausdruck 
gebracht. Das heisst andere in Beriihrung mit dem Christus zu bringen, 
durch den wir Wahrheit und Kraft gefunden haben. Dies kann aber nur 
im Geist der Demut, Busse und Liebe geschehen. Wir miissen uns 
klar daritiber werden, wo wir gefehlt haben, die Lehre Christi wirksam 
werden zu lassen. 

Drei neue Wesensziige treten besonders klar hervor. Zundchst der 
Wunsch nach grésserer Kameradschaft, der zutage tritt durch den 
Vorschlag, dass die jiingeren Kirchen Hilfsarbeiter zu den dlteren Kirchen 
senden sollen, “ um ihre Geistesschiatze als Beitrag zum geistigen Leben 
derjenigen zu bringen, zu denen sie kommen.” Zweitens, die freundliche 
Haltung gegeniiber nichtchristlichen Religionen, weil man erkannt hat, 
dass diese auch Quellen der ewigen Wahrheit in sich bergen. Drittens die 
Erklarung, dass der Hauptfeind des Christentums nicht in einer nicht- 
christlichen Religion zu suchen ist, sondern in einem Gott abgewandten 
Zeitalter. 

Der letzte Aufruf der Botschaft von Jerusalem gilt der Forderung, 
auch diejenigen Krafte Gott zu weihen, die die Natur dank der Erfolge 
der modernen Wissenschaft in ihre Gewalt gezwungen haben, wodurch 
unsere moralische Struktur tiberholt worden ist, durch unermiidliche 
Arbeit “eine neue Weltordnung zu schaffen, durch die allen Menschen 
Gerechtigkeit widerfahren soll und diejeden Anlass fiir Krieg und Gefahr 
im Keim erstickt ”. 


Jerusalem and Edinburgh. 


By Rosert E. SPEER. 


Eighteen years elapsed between the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh in rgro and the International Mission- 
ary Council in Jerusalem in 1928. Of the 1200 delegates who 
attended the Edinburgh Conference only twenty-five were 
found among the 240 delegates at Jerusalem. It is rather dismay- 
ing to consider how fast the personnel of the missionary leadership 
changes, but, in the first place, this is no new phenomenon, for 
the change between London in 1888 and New York in 1900 and 
Edinburgh in 1910 was quite as startling. And in the second 
place one’s dismay gives place to gratitude at the thought that 
while the older workers are dropping out no empty places are left. 
The new generation comes on to replace the old. 

And yet it was notable at Jerusalem that the Council was 
not made up of youth, nor was the youthful element represented 
in any adequate numbers. It would appear that the places which 
had to be filled since Edinburgh in the administrative work 
of missions had been filled from the ranks of the middle-aged 
and matured workers rather than from the young. This, no 
doubt, is perfectly natural. It would be found to be as true of 
medicine or law or banking as of missions. And also when the 
representation was of necessity so limited it was natural that 
men and women of the largest influence and experience should 
be chosen to attend. There was, however, the younger note 
abundantly in evidence and the spirit of the Council was the 
youthful spirit of courage and hope. The younger delegates, 
especially the representatives of the various student movements, 
felt that this was true and that the paper adopted by the Council 
with regard to the Christian Life and Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian systems spoke their mind on the present world 
problems as well as the historic mind of the Christian Church. 


A Change of Emphasis. 


There were interesting differences between Jerusalem and 
Edinburgh in the matter of approach to the task. At Edinburgh 
the Conference was opened with the report of the first of the 
Eight Commissions. And this first report was entitled “ Carrying 
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the Gospel to the World.” It was in reality a survey of the 
unoccupied world and of the forces of the missionary enterprise. 
At Jerusalem this theme did not appear at all. An impressive 
paper had been prepared and published in advance setting forth 
the rather appalling facts regarding the present unoccupied areas, 
but this paper was not placed upon the agenda for discussion. 
The first topic at Jerusalem was the fourth at Edinburgh and 
its phrasing had been altered significantly from “ The Christian 
Message in Relation to the Non-Christian Religions ” to “ The 
Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems.” 
In the discussions of the Jerusalem Council, however, not much 
attention was paid to the implied distinction between Christianity 
as Life and Christianity as Message. The distinction between 
doctrine and life is common enough in our ordinary discussion, 
but the Council justly felt that the antagonism between the two 
is false and that Christianity is and must be both experience and 
truth. The same Lord who was the Word spoke the Word and 
said “ I am the Life ” and “ The words that I speak are Life. ” 


The Enemies of Christianity To-Day. 


The change from “ Non-Christian religions ” to “ Non- 
Christian systems,’ however, was seen to be a warranted and 
necessary change. The rationalistic view of life and the world is 
the daily foe of the Christian view and of the Missionary spirit 
which springs from the Christian view in the Church at home 
and there was frequent testimony from the foreign field that 
more and more the problem there is not what it was eighteen 
years ago at all. A letter was read from one of the Chinese 
Christian teachers in Peking in which he said : 

“ It seems to me that we have arrived at the stage in the history 
of missions when it is no longer worth while for missionary 
leaders to study the Christian approaches to Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, etc. ‘The scientific study of these non-Christian religions 
will have historical and academic interest, but it has ceased to 
have the same practical importance in missionary work it used 
to have up to twenty or even ten years ago. 

“ We must realize that the frontier of our missionary enterprise 
has changed and with it we must also change the old tactics. 
‘Too much praise cannot be given to the growth and study of 
comparative religions in the missionary training centres of the 
West. Thus prepared, the missionary movement has been 
enabled to deal with the non-Christian more effectively. 
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“It is partly due to the educational activities of the Christian 
movement that the other religions are losing the grip they had 
in non-Christian lands. While Christianity is making inroads 
into these religions from one side, these religions are suffering 
a great deal more in the rear, from a group of new enemies who 
have advanced so far into their territory, that for all practical 
purposes Christianity must ignore the incapacitated older religions 
and think of its frontier work in forms of what it will have to do 
with these same new forces, scientific agnosticism, material 
determination, political fascism, and moral iconoclasm. ” 


The Fundamental Basis — A Reaffirmation. 


The Edinburgh Conference took for granted the doctrinal 
basis of foreign missions, although it was not untouched in the 
discussions at that Conference. But at Jerusalem the foremost 
issue in many minds was the question of the continuing acceptance 
by Christian people of the validity of the fundamental basis of 
world evangelization. here were some who feared that it would 
appear at Jerusalem that the missionary forces themselves had 
drifted away from the great historic Christian convictions. The 
delegates from the Continent of Europe frankly declared such 
misgivings and bore their brave testimony. The event showed, 
however, that while foreign missions were prepared to take up 
a more sympathetic position with reference to elements in the 
non-Christian religions which might at least be regarded as 
constituting their spiritual value to their followers, they were 
all the more confident and assured in the matter of the universality 
and ever-unfolding finality of Christianity. The most impressive 
moment in the Council was the moment when, having heard 
the report of the Committee on Message, the Council realized 
that its deepest and united mind had been expressed for it in 
a far richer and more commanding way than it had dared to hope. 

The Council at Jerusalem proceeded to deal with Christian 
education in a quite different sense from that in which Edinburgh 
had considered it. At Edinburgh the problem was still somewhat 
of the legitimacy and character of education as a missionary 
agency. At Jerusalem this was taken for granted, too much 
for granted, some argued. But the present issue was as to the 
place of religion in our education and the place of the educational 
method in transmitting religion, and vital present problems were 
in the fore-ground springing from the disposition of governments 
to abridge the rights of private education and even to deny the 
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right of religious liberty. A great world issue in this matter of 
freedom of conscience and of education is coming into view. 
Foreign missions are facing it first, but it is a question for all 
Christian Churches everywhere, and for all men who believe 
in freedom and are unprepared to accept the absolutism of the 
secular state. 

There were three other themes at Jerusalem which were much 
less discussed at Edinburgh. They were the relation of Christ- 
ianity in the foreign mission undertaking tothe questions of industrial 
and social relationships and to rural problems. Frequently at 
missionary conferences in the past, especially in New York in 
1900, the question emerged of the duty of Christianity in the 
protection of backward and oppressed races. ‘That question was 
brought forward very frequently at Jerusalem, but also there 
were the still wider questions of racial inequality and prejudice. 
And new emphasis was laid on old, old facts, long known and 
considered, as to the overwhelming preponderance of population 
in rural life, and there was more discussion of Christian duty 
and missionary strategy in modes of community approach and 
service. 


The Voice of the Younger Churches. 


But, perhaps, the most notable difference between Jerusalem 
and Edinburgh was to be found in the development of the native 
or indigenous Churches. At Edinburgh there were less than 
fifteen representatives of the native Churches and almost all, 
if not all of those, had not been sent by their Churches but 
had been brought by missions with which they were associated. 
And these delegates, while contributing much, were for the most 
part inconspicuous. At Jerusalem, however, one third of the 
members of the Council were from the indigenous Churches, and 
in some lands these Churches had contributed to the funds for 
their coming. The rest of the Council paid great deference to 
these representatives of the Churches, deliberately and sometimes 
perhaps disproportionately, but naturally, partly out of joy 
and gratitude for the growth of the years, and partly out of eager 
desire to have these Churches go on still further to assume the 
burden of leadership and of chief responsibility, that the foreign 
missionary might take his longed-for place of helper. “‘ Not, ” 
as St. Paul says, “ that we have lordship over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy. ” 

The significant thing is that the wiser and more capable and 
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responsible these new Churches and their indigenous leadership 
become, the more gravely do they feel the overwhelming burden 
and magnitude of the task and the more eager are they for the 
ablest and truest help they can secure. Jerusalem made it plain 
that the foreign mission enterprise is only begun, not nearly done. 
It showed that in the new Christian Churches Christianity is 
rooted securely and indestructibly in the soil of all nations but 
it showed, also, that what has been done is only the beginning. 
One of the most vigorous and autonomous of all these Churches, 
the Church in Japan, made this clear in a printed statement 
which it presented to the Council, showing the immensity of 
the work yet to be attempted in Japan and appealing for an 
increase of the missionary forces to work in full and eagerly 
welcomed cooperation with the Japanese Church. 

Especially did the Council make clear what the Church should 
never forget, namely that the world’s standards and measurements 
are fallacious in the work of the Kingdom of God. Here it is not 
heavy battalions and clever publicity and skilful organization 
and money which prevail. It is spiritual quality and character. 
More than ever men and women are needed who will have Christ’s 
mind, as Paul said he had it, and who will follow His way and do 
His will. To them the future and the end belong. 


Résumé. 


Entre les deux conférences, Edimbourg 1910 et Jérusalem 1928, la 
différence quant aux délégations était marquante. Vingt-cing seulement 
des délégués d’Edimbourg prirent part 4 l’assemblée de Jérusalem. La 
majorité des personnes présentes n’étaient pas jeunes, mais l’esprit de la 
réunion était l’esprit de courage et d’espérance de la jeunesse et les jeunes 
délégués, particuli¢rement les représentants des associations d’étudiants, 
sentirent que ce qui, dans le message, se rapportait a l’attitude vis-a-vis 
des doctrines non chrétiennes exprimait bien la pensée de leur génération. 

Il est intéressant de constater, entre les deux conférences, des différences 
dans la fagon d’aborder la tdéche a accomplir. A Edimbourg, on commenga 
par passer en revue les champs incultes du monde et les forces de la 
Mission. Ce sujet ne fut méme pas effleuré 4 Jérusalem. Le premier theme 
de la conférence s’intitulait ‘‘La vie et le message chrétiens en face des 
systémes non chrétiens’’, — a contraster avec la rédaction d’Edimbourg 
“Le message chrétien en face des religions non chrétiennes.”’ D’autre 
part, on ne s’attacha guére 4 cette distinction entre la doctrine et la vie, le 
Conseil sentant qu’il est faux de les opposer et que le christianisme est 
et doit demeurer 4 la fois expérience et vérité. La substitution de l’expression 
“‘systemes non chrétiens”’ 4 celle de “‘ religions non chrétiennes’’ exprime 
pourtant la conviction des personnes présentes que le plus grand ennemi 
du christianisme est une conception rationaliste de la vie et du monde 
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et que, méme dans les champs de la mission étrangére, le probleme n’est 
plus ce qu’il était il y a dix-huit ans. On fit remarquer que les religions 
non chrétiennes perdent de leur emprise dans leurs pays d’origine et que, 
dans la pratique, le christianisme ne doit pas tenir compte des vieilles 
religions périmées, mais concentrer ses attaques sur les nouvelles forces 
de l’agnosticisme scientifique, du déterminisme matérialiste, du fascisme 
politique et du nihilisme moral. ; 

La base doctrinale des missions étrangéres ne fut pas méme mise en 
question & Edimbourg, mais 4 Jérusalem le probleme qui, pour beaucoup 
d’esprits, primait tous les autres était celui de savoir si les chrétiens 
continuent 4 accepter comme valide la base fondamentale de l’évangélisa- 
tion du monde. Pourtant, 4 cété d’une reconnaissance de plus en plus 
grande de la valeur spirituelle des religions non chrétiennes, une confiance 
et une assurance croissantes se firent clairement jour quant a l’universalité 
et au caractére de finalité du christianisme. 

En ce qui concerne la question d’éducation, les deux conférences eurent 
des attitudes nettement tranchées. A Edimbourg, on doutait encore de la 
légitimité de l’éducation comme activité missionnaire. A Jérusalem le 
probléme ne se posait plus et les questions brilantes concernaient la 
place de la religion dans |’éducation, ainsi que la tendance des gouverne- 
ments 4 limiter les droits des écoles privées et & dénier le droit a la liberté 
religieuse. On sentait qu’il s’agissait 14 de questions mondiales, touchant 
non seulement les missions, mais tous ceux qui croient a la liberté et qui 
ne sont pas disposés 4 accepter l’absolutisme de |’Etat laique. 

Trois questions furent particulicrement mises en vedette pour la 
premiére fois : le devoir chrétien du point de vue des questions industrielles 
et sociales et des problémes ruraux.’ 

Mais ce qui constitue peut-étre la différence la plus notable entre les 
deux conférences, c’est le développement des églises indigenes. A Edimbourg, 
ces églises avaient moins de quinze représentants ; 4 Jérusalem, ceux-ci 
formaient un tiers du Conseil et ils jouérent un réle des plus importants 
dans les libérations. Toutefois, malgré ce grand développement de la 
direction indigéne responsable, l’assemblée de Jérusalem montra avec 
évidence que l’ceuvre des missions étrangéres n’est que commencée ; 
Vune des plus vivantes parmi les jeunes églises, celle du Japon, dit l’immen- 
sité de la tache 4 accomplir et réclama un accroissement des forces mission- 
naires pour collaborer avec |’église indigéne. 

Par dessus tout, on comprit et on mit une fois de plus en relief ce fait 
que ce n’est ni la bureaucratie ni l’argent qui sont utiles aujourd’hui 
dans le travail de la Mission, mais la valeur spirituelle et la personnalité. 
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Where East and West Meet. 
By S. K. Datta. 


This 1s the substance of an address given by Dr. Datta at the 
annual dinner of the Federation in Geneva, Sept. 7, 1928. 


The World’s Student Christian Federation has been to me 
as to many others an abiding influence in our lives. For 
one thing it has made us sensitive to those spiritual and 
moral problems which are affecting nations, society and the 
individual. We shall consider for a moment the possible 
influence the Federation may have on certain aspects of 
international life which give us great concern. Geneva, it would 
appear to an observer like myself, fails frequently to apprehend 
the nature of certain world problems which have arisen during 
the nineteenth century, and whose incubus weighs on the life 
of a very large part of mankind. Occasionally Iam tempted to 
describe Geneva as an “ International backwater ”, for its interest 
often fails to get beyond the confines of Europe, even though 
sometimes America is included, but rarely, if ever, the outer 
world of the East, the Pacific. Yet it is in those parts of the 
world that will arise, if it has not already arisen, the necessity 
for the adjustment of international relationships which, if 
neglected, may bring about the downfall of Europe itself. The 
result of European adventure and example is more than evident 
in Asia. I refer to the political status of a considerable portion 
of Asia governed by European powers, and in the list of rulers 
I would include the United States of America and a Europeanized 
Asiatic power, namely Japan. Something like 500 million people 
in south and eastern Asia are compelled to acknowledge foreign 
rule. India is controlled by Great Britain; the East Indies 
largely by Holland, Indo-China by France, Korea by Japan, the 
Philippines by the United States of America. These political 
relationships give rise to certain results both among those who 
govern and those who are governed. The latter have resisted the- 
invader both in the social and religious realm. The results in 
each of these countries politically controlled under a tenure of 
“absentee proprietorship ” show, in my opinion, the same 
general line of evolution. Sometimes the similarities are even 
striking. 
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The Problem of ‘‘ Ruler ’’ and ‘* Ruled ”’ in Asia. 


In the first place, for some time at least the new ruler has the 
moral backing of the great mass of the people thus governed, 
or at least the invader’s right is unchallenged in default of an 
active sentiment against him, but this does not last long. 
Within a few years the situation changes very radically. 
On the other hand, the dominant country continues to believe 
that its rule has resulted in great benefits (material be it said), 
and is actuated by high motives and unselfish ends. These 
opinions are held honestly by large numbers of persons. Equally 
emphatically the people so governed through its leaders expresses 
the opinion that alien rule has been more or less a failure, that 
the country has been administered in the interests of those who 
govern. ‘These opinions too are frequently held quite honestly. 
Under such circumstances it is easy to understand that tension 
between the two peoples is difficult to allay ; and this tension 
may become dangerous to the stability of the State. 

In the second place, most forms of civilized government, and 
this is true also of alien governments, bring material benefits 
to some at least of the communities within the subject nation. 
For example, it may be to the indigenous trading communities, 
or to the landlords, or to some other powerful class, or even to 
powerful individuals. Every government, especially if it is 
alien, is compelled to be more and more dependent on the good 
will of these classes, communities or individuals to consolidate 
its authority. ‘This situation gives rise to the charge most fre- 
quently made by indigenous nationalist leaders against their alien 
rulers that the latter act on the Machiavellian principle of divide 
and rule. Such emphatic charges and equally vehement denials 
embitter the situation even more. 

In the third place, a ruling nation, in view of its waning moral 
authority, may be compelled to base its rule more and more 
on force, and as touch with the leaders of the country becomes 
difficult it is increasingly dependent on espionage. Sometimes 
it even discovers that the constitutionalism which it has substituted 
for the old Asiatic despotism makes administration almost 
impossible, with the result that an alien government not 
infrequently vests the executive with extra-judicial authority to 
punish what the ruler considers political crime. 

Now the tension thus engendered affects us all, and in Eastern 
countries ruled by European powers every one is affected by 
it at all times. Mutual mistrust leads, I believe, to lessened 
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efficiency in the administration itself, and, after a time — and in 
some of the countries it has already arrived — the governing 
power can only carry on, and is incapable of further assisting 
those whom it rules. Except in one direction — that of self- 
government. 


Towards a Solution. — The Federation Way. 


Can the Federation in any sense make a contribution to the 
solution of these baffling problems which we have envisaged ? 
I am not sure whether it can, but possibly in some directions it 
may create an influence. Here, happily, it can draw on its own 
experience. Some years ago I was a member of a deputation 
which waited on Lord Reading, who was at that time Viceroy of 
India. The Indian public was greatly concerned about the position 
of Indians in South Africa who were threatened with legislation 
affecting their civil status in the Union. We were informed 
that though the Indian Government were doing their best on 
behalf of the Indian community, it was evident that the situation 
was very difficult, as we were up against very wide-spread pre- 
judice of the dominant races in South Africa. However, nego- 
tiations were continued. During this period an Englishman, 
Mr. C.F. Andrews, who had once been a missionary, but 
subsequently had joined Rabindranath Tagore in his educational 
institution, felt called upon to visit South Africa, where he carried 
out his mission not to antagonize the white community but to 
appeal to their sense of justice on behalf of the Indians. In this 
he was amazingly successful. My mind is taken back over 
twenty-five years when Mr. Andrews at Cambridge had been 
a leader in the Student Christian Movement. He has ever since 
carried with him the conviction that the initial solutions of these 
difficult problems affecting Indian society lie in the spiritual 
realm. It was the same with the early anti-slavery champions, 
such as Granville Sharpe. They discovered that slavery was 
wrong in the sight of God fifty years before the economic 
ineffectiveness of the system was recognized. It was this faith 
that conquered. But let me carry the story further. One morn- 
ing the newspaper cables reported that the Bishop of Pretoria 
had publicly expressed his concern lest a Christian solution to the 
Indian problem should not be applied. On reading the news 
my mind was taken back over twenty-years, when I had known 
Bishop ‘Talbot, a young Oxford man in the British Student 
Christian Movement, and I understood why he had taken this 
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attitude against the prejudices of his own people in South Africa. 
In that movement he too, as many others, had discovered that the 
family of God was greater than race and nation. These perhaps 
are unusual incidents, but the fact remains that the Federation 
has influenced thousands of men and women to a new attitude 
towards the world, and towards a profound conviction that 
human brotherhood is worth working for. 


The Challenge of the East. 


But on the other side, the Asiatic people of whom I have 
spoken, are in spite of many difficulties consolidating their 
position. Their leaders are convinced that the only way of 
freedom is by the accumulation of national power. Some of you 
will recollect an incident related by Mr. Gandhi in his recently 
published autobiography. When in school Mr. Gandhi tells 
us that his comrades and himself often asked themselves the 
question why it was that India was ruled by the English. The 
reply was : the English are strong. But why are they strong ? 
To which these schoolboys answered : Because they eat meat. 
Mr. Gandhi’s family were on religious grounds the strictest 
vegetarians. Yet these young people resolved to procure meat, 
cook and eat it so that they might be strong like the English. 
Eastern nations too are looking for the secret of western political 
strength ; and at the present time the more advanced of them have 
pinned their faith to three specific nostrums, and in this they are 
but the apt pupils of their masters. National strength lies in the 
accumulation of industrial and economic power, in the creation 
of a national system of education, and in the possession of a 
sufficient military force for defense of their country against the 
aggression of other military states. While these may be necessary, 
yet indeed freedom of the individual within these countries 
themselves may thereby be menaced, and as the experience of 
western nations has taught us, therein only lie the seeds of war, 
for the simple reason that a nation’s material and physical strength 
readily outgrows its moral and spiritual power. 


Emphasising the Spiritual. 


The Federation in such countries, which are dominated and 
urged on by their intelligentsia, can only live if it constantly 
emphasizes those aspects of a nation’s life which are eternal and 
abiding. It must be a constant challenge to those who would base 
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their nation’s life on a material foundation. The Irish revol- 
utionist O’Hegarty, in his book the “ Victory of Sinn Fein,” 
tells us that Ireland, though successful in obtaining her freedom, 
did so by sacrificing every spiritual and moral standard. We 
cannot predict what will happen in India and other Asiatic 
countries, under foreign rule, but whatever may come, even if 
West and East face each other in hostile camps, I believe the 
Federation will have produced on both sides men and women who 
will stand for ideas that are moral and spiritual. Indeed to do 
so in ordinary and extra-ordinary situations is the very essence 
of its existence. In the epilogue to his book on the Holy Roman 
Empire, James Bryce wrote these words, with which I shall now 
conclude, for they perhaps indicate the function of Modern 
Christian Movements. “If in the years to come a new body of 
ideas and beliefs is by degrees built up capable of satisfying the 
need men have to find a consecration for Power and a tie which 
shall bind them together and represent the aspirations of collective 
humanity, the forms these beliefs will take must differ widely in 
outer aspect from that in which the middle ages found satisfaction. 
But it may embody some portion of that which was the soul and 
essence of the Holy Empire — the love of peace, the sense of the 
brotherhood of mankind, the recognition of the sacredness and 
supremacy of the spiritual life. ” 


Economic and Industrial Implications 
of Jerusalem. 


By Haro.tp A. GRIMsHAw. 


The International Missionary Council prefaces its reports on 
industrial conditions by asserting its conviction that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ contains a message... “ for the world of social 
organisations and economic relations in which individuals live. ” 
The Christian, it continues, “ will regard material wealth as 
an instrument, not as an end... He will desire that economic 
interests shall be not the master, but the servant of civilisation... 
he will judge different forms of economic activity, not merely 
by their success in increasing riches but by the degree to which 
they foster a Christian character and way of life among all mem- 
bers of the human family. ” 

All is there : the rest of the report, and what I am about to 
write here, is but an exposition of this doctrine and of its application 
to Asia, Africa and the “ Backward ” areas of the world to which 
we, the Christian peoples, go, with various intent, but for the 
most part with unhappy result. 


The Coming of the White Race. 


Let us look at some of the human results a moment. Take 
the Pacific. Three-quarters of the population of the Pacific 
Islands disappeared between 1860 and 1890, and the diminution 
goes on. An island with 5,000 people in 1890 has now some 600 ; 
in that fatal year 1890 a white trading establishment came to that 
island for the first time. Look at Africa. The population of 
one important colony fell from 4 1/2 millions to 1 1/4 millions 
in twenty years, and is still falling. And with few exceptions in 
Central Africa a similar story is to be told. 

The first fruits of our contacts with the societies we call 
uncivilised! The white man’s diseases, his alcohol, and his 
demands for labour are put down as the primary causes of these 
ills. We are awake now to the two former and are doing some- 
thing to remedy the diseases — by no means enough, but enough 
to indicate that we are aware of our responsibility — and some- 
thing to check alcohol, though spasmodically and taking account 
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always of the interests of the manufacturers and the traders in 
alcohol as well as of the revenues ; there are still certain colonies 
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virtually “run” on alcohol. 


The Demand For Labour. 


But it is with the third cause, in my view the most effective 
in permanent evil, with which I, and the Message of Jerusalem, 
are more specially concerned. In our haste to develop the 
resources of these areas we have demanded the labour of their 
peoples, and in so doing, in two words, we have destroyed their 
social organisation, revolutionised their mode of life, and brought 
new and hitherto unknown evil upon them. 

We need not go much into the history of our demand for 
labour. Slavery has for the most part passed, replaced by the 
apparently cheaper and perhaps more effective forced labour 
which, discredited as it is, still persists and still is disastrous. 
Slavery and forced labour we shall get rid of ; we have discovered, 
or are discovering, that neither of them “ pays ” in the long run, 
and “pays” very doubtfully even in the short run. We may 
console ourselves, then, with the fact that there is a general 
movement of opinion which will in due course, and I believe 
rapidly, put an end to these two evils. The International Labour 
Conference, I may remind my readers, will be occupied with the 
second of them in 1929 and 1930, and, if it be adequately supported 
by public opinion, will, I hope, go far to reduce recourse to forced 
labour to the minimum necessitated by all life in organised 
society. 

But is this enough ? There are African areas where legal and 
direct forced labour no longer exists, but where the whole question 
of labour supply is nevertheless dominated by the idea of com- 
pulsion. International agreements on slavery and forced labour 
will not touch this matter. What will ? 3 

Let us examine the situation a little further, before trying 
to frame an answer to that question. 7 


The ‘‘ Profit Motive. ’’ 


Why do we go into Africa, or Asia, or the Pacific Islands ? 
Leaving aside missionary endeavour, there is only one primary 
motive at work — that which Bishop Francis J. McConnell at 
Jerusalem dubbed the “ profit motive.” We wish to develop 
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the resources of these areas, for the greater benefit of mankind, 
no doubt, but we (naturally enough, when one thinks of the 
dominating motives of our own civilisation) develop those 
resources in fact with one primary object in view — profit for 
those who develop. Otherwise, you would pertinently suggest, 
why should they take the trouble ? 

Now, my contention is not that these resources should remain 
undeveloped. I do not believe that any race, white or other, has 
the right to sit tight upon its natural resources and refuse to 
‘contribute from them to the general stock of mankind. They 
should be developed. But for that development, the labour of 
the people inhabiting these areas is essential. 

Again let me explain what my contention is not. I am no 
disciple of those who believe that a simpler, less industrial order 
of society is necessarily better, nor of those whose scientific 
examination of man as an animal persuades that primitive man is 
more interesting when left untouched. With Hobbes, I am firmly 
convinced that life in the days before that system of co-operation 
we call organised industry evolved was for the most part “ nasty, 
brutish and short.” As is the life of most primitive peoples to- 
day. 


Salving Our Consciences. 


The labour of those peoples, I have said, is essential if the 
resources of their lands are to be developed. It is also essential 
— and here is the great conscience salve which has so far blinded 
us to the evil of our work in these areas — if not only the resources, 
but the people themselves are to be developed. 

The salve of our consciences! In exploiting their resources, 
by demanding their labour, we are incidentally bringing along 
these peoples to a higher degree of civilisation, and of material 
well-being. 

To my mind, the whole trouble lies in the fact that so far and 
for the most part we have only incidentally aided these peoples to 
progress. Our main preoccupation has been the development 
of resources ; the development of man has moved only as the 
development of resources has permitted : it has not been allowed 
to stand in the way of the development of resources. Let me 
illustrate. ‘There are parts of Central Africa enormously rich 
in minerals and forest products. We have invested huge amounts 
of capital in them, and we are drawing from them immense and 
increasing wealth. The presence of that capital, which would 
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lie unfruitful without the labour of the native peoples, has justified 
us in our own eyes in demanding that labour. And still justifies 
us in our own eyes. Both in the mother countries and in the 
areas of which I am speaking the most powerful interests influen- 
cing the home governments and the local administrations are the 
financial interests. Their pressure is not to be withstood, and so, 
whilst legally forced labour is abolished, zm fact direct and indirect 
pressure put upon natives to work for those interests is enormous 
— and irresistible. 

Moreover, whilst the profit-motive is the primary motive of 
our invasion of these areas, little or no heed is paid to the social 
effects of our capital investments and labour demands. The 
prospect of profit directs capital in one way; considerations of 
the well-being of the people would in all probability suggest ano- 
ther. Is it better to establish a system of large plantations, tilled 
by a landless, wage-earning class, or to create a system of small 
proprietors ? We have done both, and have found the latter 
infinitely better as the basis of an improved native society. Wedo 
not do it in all cases, because for the production of certain things 
we wish to have, the former method 7s more profitable for us. 
The native interest is forgotten. 

Is it good, socially speaking, that the natives of the Belgian 
Congo or of Nigeria, should become wage-earning miners, 
divorced from their normal life and from the land, to develop 
into an industrial proletariate ? We do not ask ourselves ; the 
search for profits dictates that they shall be so employed, and we 
do not think what their future, as a society, is likely to be in 
consequence. 


How the Profits are Used. 


Again, as a result of our profit-seeking system of colonisation, 
capital and its interests not only dictate the kind of social organis- 
ation we are producing, they prescribe also the speed at which 
any social progress shall be made. What part of the wealth of 
these areas, so rapidly being produced these days, remains as the 
necessary fund upon which social progress can be furthered ? 
What part for vitally important education, for sanitation ? An 
infinitesimal part. It is safe to say that the wealth drawn there- 
from yields a greater proportion towards the social progress 
of Western Europe and America — the homes of the capital 
invested — than it does towards that of the areas and the peoples 
producing it. Take one of the most favourable cases, that of 
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Java, held up, and with reason, comparatively speaking, as a case 
of successful colonial administration. Figures have been recently 
given showing enormous increases in the value of capital invest- 
ments in that island during the last twenty years or so, and 
enormously increased returns to the owners of that capital im 
other countries, but — in contrast — demonstrating also that 
the local population has not gained in its standard of life, has 
hardly, in fact, maintained it. 


The Need for a New Policy. 


Such considerations, and I cannot do more than outline them 
here, lead in my view to one inevitable conclusion with regard to 
our colonial methods and our activities in lands which, though not 
colonies, are economically dependent upon us. That conclusion 
is that if Christian principles are to be of any account whatever in 
the shaping of the destinies of the peoples and the areas we are 
discussing, they must be applied from the first. It is not enough to 
enter the field when the mischief is done, to collect and tend the 
wounded and to succour the widow and orphan. It is not 
enough to attempt, as we do in India, to alleviate the social evils 
that follow on our industrialisation. We must throw ourselves 
into their prevention. And that means that the Christian world 
shall not leave the dictation of motives to capital as it has hitherto 
done. As the Report says, our own economic order is “ dominated 
almost entirely by the profit motive, ” and it is therefore perhaps 
not surprising, though none the less inexcusable, that we have 
tended to take for granted the economic “ laws,” to accept their 
results as inevitable, and to content ourselves with following 
behind them and alleviating, where we could, their ill effects. 

But I believe we have passed that stage now. No person — and 
certainly no Christian — can regard Western industrialisation as 
the highest expression of what man might accomplish. There is 
no one but sees its evils and would wish them removed. Why 
then should we continue to introduce them to other peoples, and 
to peoples much less able, as the Treaty of Peace says “ to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world ?” 

And indeed, it is not only in the Christian world that this 
questioning is being done. Colonial administrations here and 
there, driven by the hard facts they are called upon to face, often 
desperately squeezed between the pressure of the investors of 
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capital on the one hand and their conviction of what is in the 
best interest of their charges on the other, are seeking a new 
policy, and what they seek can be put into very few words. 


Its Guiding Principle. 


The policy governing all colonisation, all development of dependent 
peoples and of their resources, and all development of the resources of 
peoples who, whilst not politically are yet for one reason or another 
economically dependent, should be a policy which places first the 
interests of these peoples, their present well-being, and their social 
progress, and which regards the development of their resources, either 
in national wealth or in labour, as the means to that first end, to be 
used primarily for that end. 

I cannot develop here what the adoption of such a policy 
would mean in the day-to-day working of colonial administration. 
What I have said above on the evils which follow in the steps of 
industrial organisation will suffice, perhaps, to indicate some 
main lines of change. Particularly, it is clear, the economic 
development should not be allowed, so to speak, to run riot, to 
outpace the capacities of the population and its social progess. 
Hence the necessity of both restricting the investment of capital © 
in certain cases where the profit motive would suggest it, and in 
other cases the necessity of directing the investment towards 
socially useful ends. But I must leave my readers to follow up 
this line of thought themselves, and come back to the Message of 
Jerusalem. 


Will The Churches Play Their Part? 


The part to be played by the Christian Churches, and in parti- 
cular by those which work in the missionary field, is to me simple, 
and their duty clear. They must insist upon the adoption of 
this new policy. They are already late, at least as organised bodies. 
For in the principles laid down by the founders of the Mandates 
System, in the practice developing within that system, and in 
the minds and the day-to-day work of some at least of the best of 
the world’s colonial administrators, the policy is being shaped 
and put into practice. The secular arm, to use an old term, has 
outpaced in some cases organised Christianity. 

But it cannot go much further — there is ample evidence that 
the difficulties ahead are piling up — unless men of good will 
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everywhere lend their aid. Here then is for me the value of 
Jerusalem. For there Christianity spoke its intention clearly, and 
took steps to provide itself with means to make its intention 
realisable. 

The first necessity is knowledge, and the creation of an organ 
for the collection and correlation of knowledge on the matters here 
discussed, decided upon at Jerusalem, will meet that necessity. 

And the second, the use of that knowledge, will call for cour- 
age and persistence and, no doubt, sacrifice. 

Well ? How far will the Churches proceed on the lines so 
well laid at Jerusalem ? Far indeed, if the spirit of the Mount of 
Olives can be maintained. 


The Resolutions on Race at Jerusalem. 


By E. Fay CamMpBeELL. 


Beneath all of our interracial friction there is something else 
than colour prejudice. That friction is based on some hard 
economic and social facts. The American Indian has not been 
exterminated from the United States of America. Perhaps 
there are as many Indians to-day as there were in 1750. But 
thay have been put “in their place.” And that seems to be 
the history of relations between races. So long as a people stays 
“in its place ” and does not challenge the economic and social 
supremacy of another people, colour is no real issue. Because 
this is true, many of our pious resolutions on race are rather 
hollow. The first draft of the Commission on Race of the 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem suffered greatly 
at that point. It was full of fine generalities about the brother- 
hood of all men everywhere. But the Council had not met to 
deal so lightly with big issues so vital to the missionary enterprise. 
After hearing the first reading in a plenary session it ordered 
the Commission to go back and work harder. With the aid of 
experts who were dealing with local situations where conditions 
are acute, the new draft was drawn up and everyone felt better 
satisfied. At least the report was accepted almost unanimously. 


Where Difficulties Occur. 


The resolutions deal rather concretely with three types of 
situations in which racial friction is most prolific ; namely, when 
two or more races live side by side in one country, when one race 
is subject to another and has its affairs administered largely by 
a governing class of another race, and when races migrate either 
in order to improve their own status or in order to colonise 
undeveloped areas. The statements on each of these points are 
short and definite. In the first instance, it is made quite clear that 
Christians must stand for equality on all matters, with no 
qualifications or exceptions on grounds of colour or race. At 
this point there were those who wanted to discuss intermarriage. 
It seemed perfectly clear that the International Missionary 
Council knew what it believed. Fear was not going to dominate 
its thought. Expediency would determine action in individual 
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cases, but there is no Christian basis for distinguishing between 
intermarriage and every other kind of social and economic 
intercourse. All peoples are brothers, and Christians are brotherly 
toward every man. 

Under the heading of Subject Peoples the resolutions are 
equally specific. A governing race is entrusted with the duties 
of helping to develop the resources of the subject country in the 
interests of the indigenous population, and must be committed, if 
Christian, to the policy of aiding the governed country in every 
way to train itself for self-government. 


Migration and Immigration. 


In the case of migration, either for colonisation or in order to 
find a more congenial home, the Council committed itself to the 
following principles : 

(1) That a Christian people is in duty bound to receive the 
oppressed in the spirit of brotherhood and to help them to share 
fully in the life of their new-found homes. 

(2) ‘That a Christian people migrating for colonisation should 
take the same attitude of brotherly good will toward the people 
of a less developed area as is indicated above. 

(3) That a Christian people should have regard for the 
welfare of all peoples, not merely their own, and should never 
yield to a short-sighted policy of exclusion which will not help 
ultimately to solve the problem of distiibution of population 
as may be in the best interests of the world as a whole. 

(4) ‘That a Christian people with a highly developed civilis- 
ation may find some form of restriction of immigration necessary, 
but the Council insisted that such exclusion should never be 
based upon grounds of colour or race. 

While this is not a fair summary of the whole report, it does 
bring out in relief the main concerns of the Council as it dealt 
with the racial situation. 


What We Can Do. 


Now what can happen? What have we a right to expect in 
the immediate future? 

(1) Christian people must become informed as to the facts 
and the methods which can be used to solve the difficulties. 
As a first step, the missionary societies should try to see to it 
that our theological colleges make a place in the curriculum 
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where ministers will get adequate scholarly training in the 
fundamentals of Christian sociology and economics. Much of 
the sociology and economics taught in our undergraduate colleges 
is both outgrown and un-Christian. We cannot expect our 
ministers to be experts in all phases of these complex subjects, 
but we should expect them to be intelligent as to the main currents 
of thought. Until this happens Christian bodies will continue 
to formulate pious resolutions which will do no good and 
antagonise the people who hate idle dreams. 

(2) A movement within the Christian churches which will 
endeavour to be genuinely Christian should grow out of Jerusalem. 
As organised at present, it requires too optimistic an imagination 
to suppose that the church membership will stand together on 
any very radical programme. Any revival of real Christianity, 
if it is to come, must start in a group much smaller than the 
present Christian church membership. There is need now for 
a fellowship of Christians, whether church members or not is 
unimportant, who will unite in their effort to bring our Lord’s 
principles to bear on actual life. 

(3) ‘The old fears of intermarriage and social equality should 
be forever wiped out. Following the lead of the International 
Missionary Council every church and missionary society which 
dares to use the Christian label, should frame fearless resolutions 
making it clear that there is absolutely no limit to what is meant 
by Christian brotherhood. Colour and race simply do not enter 
into our thinking when we use the word brother. 

(4) The missionary societies should aim at once toward the 
sending of missionaries to all races of all lands. The Christian 
conscience should condemn every measure which bars any 
race from expressing its Christian spirit in this way. For example, 
the negroes of America should certainly be helped in every 
possible way to send their missionaries to Africa. While this 
policy of sending missionaries of all races to all lands involves 
very serious problems, for which we see no easy solution, this 
should not delay the societies in making experiments in that 
direction at once. 


A Message of Hope. 


(5) The Resolutions on Race should light a new fire of hope 
in the heart of every Christian. For those who have suffered 
through racial persecution it should mean that they can now 
feel that they have real friends everywhere in the missionary 
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movement. Indeed, if. the Council meant all that it said, the 
Christian missionary movement bears in its own body the 
suffering of the most oppressed and backward people. ‘Those 
who have suffered will not expect an immediate release from 
pain, but they will be conscious of a fellowship in their difficulties. 
Surely these Resolutions should cheer the leaders and common 
run of people of the less privileged races of men. 

To those members of the more fortunate races who have 
tried to follow Christ in their dealings with other peoples, these 
Resolutions should bring great encouragement. They can feel 
now that a great international body, representing all races and 
many countries, has endorsed their desires and is ready to 
share their task with them. It is great to have a fellowship of 
those who dare more than they can see. 

(6) Finally, these Resolutions should result in the missionary 
movement’s becoming the most creative force working for world- 
wide inter-racial unity. No movement can become truly creative 
and uniting until it centres around God in whom we all live. 
Nothing less than a Christian movement then can do what is 
needed in this field. And if we can have our confidence in the 
God of Jesus Christ combined with intelligent study and 
experiment in the field of brotherhood, the missionary movement 
cannot ultimately miss the way. “I am the Way, the Truth, 
the: Lights” 


P.S. This statement would be incomplete without reminding 
the reader that the following resolution was unanimously passed 
at a session subsequent to the acceptance of the Race Report 
“ That the principle and ideas which this Council has adopted 
in the report on racial relationships with regard to equal rights 
for races, it declares and maintains also with regard to the equal 
rights of men and women in and between all races. ” 


Missions and their Influence on . 
Womanhood. 


By Mrs ParRKER CRANE. 


There were great moments at the International Missionary 
Council Meeting during the discussion of “ The Christian 
Message,’ but none were greater than when the oriental women 
described the liberty Christ had given to their fellow country- 
women. None who were there will forget the thrill of thanks- 
giving as we listened to the testimony of those brilliant women 
to the power and influence of Christianity in giving freedom 
and a sense of personal value to those who were offered by 
their own religions only contempt and repression. “ The 
Confucian Message is not enough for China ” said Miss Tseng, 
“because it only touches half the nation. The Chinese women 
can only find full life in the Message of Christ... Christ had 
given women life, soul, and the way to come to God. In Christ 
the women of China will find their right position, not only as 
citizens of China but as citizens of the Christian World. ” 

“ It was only when the life and message of Christ were brought 
to Korea” said Miss Kim, “ that the women found themselves 
to have intrinsic values. Christ has shown clearly both in His 
life and teaching that to God one human personality, whether 
it be man’s or woman’s, is just as valuable as any other. Christian 
young women and men as well of Korea have learned this lesson 
and diligently seek to apply this teaching consistently in their 
livesss” 


The Women’s Contribution. 


As the representatives of the Church in Africa and the East 
addressed us, abundant evidence was given of the reality of the 
“ Younger ” Churches, of the spiritual power of the leaders 
and of their experience in the things of Christ. This impression 
of life and reality was created by the full, rich contribution of 
the women members, no less than of the men. And the contrib- 
ution was made by the women not only when speaking specifically 
about the unique gift of Christ to women but also when taking 
part in the discussion of other subjects. Two noteworthy speeches 
were made, by Miss Tara Tibak. In the discussion on Race 
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she was the only speaker to deal with the “ individual, personal, 
human, practical point of view ”! by urging us to ask ourselves, 
“ Am I definitely trying to enter into an understanding fellowship 
with individuals of other races? ” 

Regret was expressed by the Chairman that the number of 
women present was so small. In a membership of two hundred 
and thirty the women nmubered only thirty-nine. 

I suppose it is natural that women in such a gathering should 
always be anxious lest the needs and the work of women should 
not receive due attention. Within the first twenty-four hours 
the question was raised, privately among the women, of holding 
a separate women’s meeting. As far as I could gather there was 
little desire for it, but the fear lest something might be lost if 
we did not meet brought us together immediately after breakfast 
on the third morning. Against a desire to exchange views about 
women’s work it was strongly urged that the best contribution 
the women could make to the work of the fortnight was not to 
dissipate time and energy in women’s meetings but to pull 
their weight in the full sessions and in the work of the groups. 
There were women present well qualified to speak with knowledge 
and authority on the subjects within the programme and without 
their contribution the value of the whole would be immeasurably 
lessened. It was suggested, for example, that if an adequate 
estimate of the non-Christian systems and of the Christian 
Message were to be arrived at the experience and opinion of 
oriental women were essential. 

A second women’s meeting was held at which, I understand, 
a resolution on women’s work and its development was drawn up. 
That resolution was never produced ; it did not even reach the 
business Committee, and for the simple reason that throughout 
the meeting women took their full share in every discussion — 
and owe grateful thanks to Dr. Mott for the opportunities he 
gave — and because the urgent need for pressing forward with 
work amongst women was repeatedly recognised. 


Christianity and the Freedom of Womanhood. 
Dr. Speer, who opened the discussion on the Christian message, 


said the message of Christianity was not to systems but to persons, 
to men and women, and he wished to lay special emphasis on 


1 Mr? Basil Mathews, ‘‘ Roads to the City of God, ” p. 68. 
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the words “ and women.” The great majority of their Mission- 
aries were women. ‘They were yet, however, far away from 
recognising the place of women in the Church and the World 
and they had to recognise that women had a very distinctive place. 
This was not an intellectual question but one that was exceedingly 
practical. “ The real issues of life in the world to-day are in 
the hands of women. ” Bishop Temple summing up the discussion, 
noted the significance of the testimony from every quarter of the 
globe to the liberation effected by Christ for women. And later 
came the decision that in future the International Missionary 
Council shall have three Vice-presidents, one of whom shall be 
a woman. 

This decision is in line with recent action of the I.M.C. and 
also with the present tendencies of Mission Boards to amalgamate 
men’s and women’s work. 

In 1923 the Council initiated an inquiry into the changes 
which have taken place in the lives of women in mission lands 
in recent years and into the efforts being made by the Church 
to adapt itself to the new situation. Information was collected 
by groups in almost all the national organisations which compose 
the Council and is presented in the Report “ The Place of Women 
in the Church on the Mission Field, ” published in January 1927?. 
In the preface, Dr. Warnshuis wrote : “ This report as a whole 
is to be regarded only as a preliminary study. The purpose 
of the enquiry has not been merely the preparation of a scholarly 
or statesmanlike report. It has rather been to stimulate mission- 
aries and missionary boards to consider the problems created by 
the rapidly changing position of women in all parts of the World.” 


Widespread Changes and a Great Opportunity. 


As was to be expected, the Report reveals work for women at 
different stages in different parts of the world. In some places 
it is not a question of the Church adapting itself to a new 
situation, but of creating a new situation. Generally speaking, 
however, the Report indicates changes of a far-reaching kind 
in the lives of women in big centres of population in all countries. 
The changes are so amazing that one has to be careful to remember 
that but a minute fraction of the world’s womanhood has as yet 
been touched. 


1] wish to acknowledge my indebtedness, throughout this article, to 
the Report. 
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The Report shows “ that the church of to-day, the world 
over, is giving more than casual consideration to the ministry 
of its women.” Many of the replies expressed gratitude for the 
enquiry. “ It has called common attention, in some cases startled 
attention, to the whole position and possibilities of women’s 
influence in the Church and outside.... ‘The open discussion of a 
Christian standard and opportunity, te which present conceptions 
and conditions but faintly conform... cannot but lead to fruitful 
results. ” 

The need for further investigation was put in the Jerusalem 
Meeting by Mrs Speer, who reminded us that while it is true that 
Christ and His Gospel are having a liberating effect upon woman, 
it is also true that the Christianity of the West has only just 
begun to carry through into modern life the implications of the 
thought and practice of Jesus for women. “If there is one 
thing to which the Church is summoned” said Mrs Speer, 
“it is to face the implications of our Lord’s teaching about 
women!” A whole new set of standards had come into the life 
of women, and she regretted that no special place had been 
given in the meeting for the study of the significance of the 
changing place of women. 


Where Advance is Needed. 


It is to be feared that for some missionaries and mission 
board secretaries it is still necessary to deal explicitly with 
women’s work. One would think for example that it would be 
impossible to advocate rural education and to plan it without 
remembering that half the “ green proletariate, ” to use Mr. Basil 
Mathews’ phrase, is made up of women, and yet it is no exagger- 
ation to say that even to-day in work affecting women so closely 
as village community education the tendency is to think first 
of men and only sometime afterwards of women. “ To the 
ordinary lay observer of mission work it is always a matter of 
surprise that mission effort is not concentrated to a greater extent 
on female education. The influence of the African woman in 
the African home cannot be exaggerated... the best agency for 
introducing anything novel to the African is through the women — 
convince the women and the men will soon follow suit ”1. Unless 


1 “Impressions of Le Zoute,’’ International Review of Missions, Janu- 
ary 1927. 
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women in every part of the world are keenly interested in this 
urgent need for community education amongst the women in 
rural areas and are ready themselves to take their full share in 
pushing it forward, there will not be equality of development 
as between the men’s and the women’s side. This is true, generally 
speaking, both for areas where the mission is responsible and 
where the Church is responsible and it is true not only for rural 
work, taken here only by way of example, but also for the other 
questions discussed at Jerusalem. 

And yet, I do not regret the absence of a separate session on 
women’s work. I believe progress will be made not by passing 
resolutions about the need for women’s work and for its recognition, 
but by women themselves taking their full share in framing 
mission policy and in carrying it out in the practical work of 
the mission field. For historical and geographical and for 
traditional reasons work for women on the mission field developed 
later than work amongst men. It was necessary for women to prove 
the need for it and to demonstrate their ability to undertake 
and to organise it. No one — or very few — to-day questions 
either the need or the success of the work accomplished. 


Growing, Scope for Service. 


Recent development in America and Britain is towards uniting 
the separate Women’s Boards with their main Missionary 
Societies — a development which indicates the possibility, before 
long, of a general recognition that women’s work is necessary 
not for the sake of women alone, but for the sake of men too — 
for the sake of the whole. It is true that many in missionary 
service (and a still greater number in the general work of the 
Church in the West) do not realise this ; but, as we women know 
very well, the number of men who do recognise it not in theory 
only but in practical policy is steadily growing and it seems that 
the time has come when most will be gained by men and women 
working together in this matter. And in this joint service it is 
for women to make a contribution that is of real value. That 
contribution will be welcomed — it will be sought. The woman 
“ doing her bit” will be given her place. 

This may seem too optimistic in view of the limitations that 
in certain directions women still suffer ; but there are unmistakable 
signs that gradually the teaching of Christ is being understood. 
This does not mean that the influence of Missions on’ Woman- 
hood is as widespread or as potent as it should be, that the 
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proportion of work for women is adequate or that woman’s 
place in the Church is in accord with the teaching of Christ. 
But it does mean that in the I.M.C. and, generally speaking, 
in the national organisations that constitute it, the Christian 
view of womanhood is more and more accepted, that there is a 
growing readiness to understand its implications and to be 
guided by them. It means, too, very definitely, that because of 
this awakened attitude there is more than ever the need that 
women all over the world should respond. It is for us, whoever 
we are, wherever we may be, whatever may be our work, to 
ponder the Reports of the Jerusalem Meeting, to realise that 
every one of them touches the women of every race and tongue 
and in every walk of life and to hear through them the call of 
Christ to “a more heroic practice of the Gospel. ” 


The Call for Leadership. 


Miss Kim put this very well when she said : “ I think Christ 
would pity us women if we still are timid and hesitant about 
bearing witness to Him in all the walks of life, not only in 
domestic life, but also in the industrial, commercial, political 
and international life of humanity. I think He would say to us 
women Have I not freed you? Why are you still so timid? 
Go forth courageously with my message into all the phases of 
human life. They need you there and there you have a distinct 
contribution to make at this stage of human society. ”? 

As the members from the West listened to the oriental women 
we had no doubt about the influence of Missions on Womanhood. 
The power of their spiritual leadership was manifest. They 
represented the small groups of women who every year are 
leaving the quiet of home life and are taking their place in the 
professions, in business, in politics in a wider, social life and in 
the Church. Many, nearly all, in these groups are the fruit of 
Christian missions. The Church’s great contribution to the 
freedom of women has been its insistence on women’s education. 
Having educated them, is the Church willing to offer opportunities 
of service that will challenge the best efforts of Christian women ? 
And are well-educated Christian women ready to take their 
share in the work and Ministry of the Church among simple 
people? 


1 Miss Helen Kiduk Kim to the Meeting at Jerusalem. 
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The Need of Training and Education. 


Inherited ideas from the West and also the fact that so few 
are ready for leadership result in women as yet having but a 
small share in the councils of the Church. But in some of the 
“ younger ” Churches, notably in China, it is being taken for 
granted that women should be included in fair numbers and on 
the same footing as men, in the management of Church affairs, 
and there comes the complaint from some of these churches 
that women are loath totake responsibility, and though present 
at Committees and Church meetings are silent. It is true that 
here, often, we women are to blame; we ought to have more 
courage to risk being fools for Christ’s sake. At the same time 
too much must not at first be expected; women have little 
experience in public affairs and are horribly afraid still of speaking 
in Committees and gatherings that include a majority of men. 
“Women do not take responsibilities of Committee work as 
seriously as men, and few are as useful. The consequence is the 
decreasing appointment of women. They need practice and should 
not be dropped because of silence or non-attendance. Enlarge 
Committees, appoint more women, and once trained reduce the 
Committees again. ”} 

The fact remains that in politics, in industry, in the professions 
and in social work women are taking their place and making 
their contribution more speedily and fully than in the Church. 
Mission boards and Churches must press forward with the 
provision of education for girls, in many places still far below 
that made for boys; and they must make adequate plans for 
training women in Christian leadership and for giving them full 
freedom to exercise it. 


Why Women Workers are Wanted To-Day. 


And to Christian women in all Churches and in all lands 
comes the call to take their share in reaching the new Christian 
conception of life that Dr. Kraemer of Java called for — a 
Christianity “ newly formulated and newly lived.” That half 
the spiritual force of the Church should be suppressed or in- 
operative in so pressing a task is unthinkable. Christian women 


1 Miss Luela Miner. “ National Christian Council Bulletin”, August 
18th, 1921. 
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everywhere must seek to be so filled with the spirit of Christ as 
to be able to make Him a reality and a power of life for the 
countless women still unreached by the Gospel. There was a 
time when women remained untouched by change until the 
influence of Missions reached them. To-day countless millions 
are daily, hourly, coming under the influence of that militant 
“ secularism ” which is everywhere so powerful an opponent of 
Christianity. The newly won freedom of women carries with it 
danger. There is imperative need for guidance to be given to 
the “ new ” woman to-day, and that guidance and help must be 
given by Christian women. The bewilderment of women hustled 
into the industrial world from the quiet countryside ; the license, 
mistaken for freedom, which is working havoc in so many 
lives ; the wistful readiness to copy new ways — all these constitute 
a call to Christian women throughout the world to lives of strict 
self-discipline for themselves and of self-sacrificing service for 
others. Christian women everywhere are called “to a more 
heroic practice of the Gospel... to take up the Cross of Christ 
and all that for which it stands and to go forth into the world 
to live in the fellowship of His sufferings and by the power of 
His Resurrection, in hope and expectation of His glorious 
Kingdom. ”! 


1 “ The Christian Message: The World Mission of Christianity, being 
messages and recommendations of the enlarged Meeting of the I. M. C. 
held at Jerusalem 1928. ” 


Foreign Missions as a Factor for 
Reconciliation. 


By JuLrtus RICHTER. 


The last two decades have given a terrible illustration of the 
devilish power of what St. Paul calls the enmity (echthra) in the 
human race. The most diverse factors are accumulating fuel 
for the hell fire of hatred. Supercilious imperialism of world 
powers, reckless exploitation by the stronger peoples of the 
weaker, national animosities of peoples who by providence have 
been destined to live side by side, intensified race consciousness, 
particularly among all coloured people, the terrible force of a 
lying agitation and other factors are separating as by unbridgeable 
chasms peoples who were created for mutual help and co- 
operation. We as Christians look to Him who abolished in His 
flesh the enmity, because He is always willing and able to reconcile 
both parties unto God in one body and to preach peace to those 
who are far off and to them who are nigh. 


A Striking Experience. 


Decidedly the conference of Jerusalem was a striking object 
lesson of this power of reconciliation of our faith. Was it not a 
striking experience in itself that representatives of all the great 
nations were living together for weeks in close fellowship and 
mutual friendship? There was hardly a social difference between 
the black and white, the yellow and the brown. We all felt 
that we were fellow-workers in a common cause and many 
close friendships of men and women of different colour have 
been the outcome of this living together for weeks in close 
company. In fact, there was no attempt to hide the divergences 
of opinion and the dire causes of misunderstanding and hatred. 
The Indian nationalist strongly repudiated British imperialism, 
the courageous Korean lady strongly denounced Japanese 
recklessness, South African negroes were not silent with their 
heavy grievances against their white neighbours. But in all 
these frank and open discussions there was rarely, if ever, that 
undertone of bitterness which poisons national and racial relations. 
There seemed to be on all sides a definite purpose not to look 
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back on past wrongs, but forward to a better future, when people 
shall understand each other better and work co-operatively 
to overcome and remove the barriers of misunderstanding and 


hatred. 
Where Differences are Swallowed Up. 


And even beyond these noble endeavours there was a common 
agreement that we have all of us to work together for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. There can be no doubt that in this 
Kingdom there is no room for all those poisonous seeds of national 
and racial misunderstandings, and if we are to prepare our souls 
for those conditions which are awaiting us in that glorious hope, 
we must try to overcome them courageously now. It is one of 
the most helpful and healthy concomitants of the task laid on 
our shoulders, but transcending our powers, that it energizes 
and concentrates our forces to such a degree on the central goal 
at which we are aiming as simply to leave no room for all these 
minor differences of opinion and disputes. Confronted as we 
were at Jerusalem with the overwhelming task of working for 
the coming of the Kingdom we felt that only the closest possible 
co-operation, the pooling of all assets at our disposal, could 
bring us any hope of final success. Perhaps this feeling, I should 
say, the common conviction of all members of the Jerusalem 
conference that we have no time to lose with minor affairs, that 
we are not allowed to squander our forces in internal dissensions, 
will prove a strong force for reconciliation. As this spirit 
grows among the different nations to which the delegates belong, 
and as the purpose to further the coming of the Kingdom 
becomes the dominating passion of Christians all over the 
world, there will grow a consciousness of fellowship and co-oper- 
ation which will slowly but surely eradicate the roots of enmity 
and hatred. 


Book Reviews. 


AttiTupEs TowarD OTHER Faitus. by D.}, Fleming, Ph. D., 
New York. Association Press. 


“ Attitudes Toward Other Faiths ” represents a continuation 
of a line of thought to which Dr. Fleming has devoted himself for 
some years. It is a line of thought required by the momentous 
changes which have occurred in the life of the world during the 
last quarter of a century. These changes are of such a revolutio- 
nary character that they necessitate a fundamental revision in our 
concept of the function of the Church and the character of the 
world community of Christians. In the last century the idea 
of geographical expansion was the dominant note in the thought 
of the western Churches. In recent years, however, it has become 
apparent to Christian statesmen that there were nearby continents 
of thought and of social relations which needed the attention of 
the Christian mind and spirit as much as distant land continents 
had ever done. In fact, it was obvious that Christ could not 
continue to live in lands which had been previously unfamiliar 
with him unless the so-called Christian peoples of the West 
succeeded better in Christianizing these vast areas of their 
relations with other peoples and their attitudes towards them. 

In spite of the urgency of the changes in the temper of the 
western Christian mind that were required the number of 
Christian leaders who have devoted themselves to the task of 
bringing about these changes is relatively small. One gets the © 
impression that, on the whole, the intellectual calibre of the 
western Church has, as yet, been unequal to its responsibility. 
Dr. Fleming deserves to be mentioned as one of a select few who 
have realized the need of the moment and who have done their 
utmost to meet it. In “ Whither Bound in Missions ” he 
indicated the general principles which should underlie and direct 
the process of change in the relations between the Christian 
communities of the West and the East. In “ Attitudes Toward 
Other Faiths ” he considers the attitudes which should character- 
ize the Christian individual in his relations with people of other 
religions. As Dr. Fleming says in his introduction, the purpose 
of the book is “ the creation of attitudes rather than the adoption 
of specific solutions or particular courses of action.” In a study 
of attitudes there is always a great danger of developing theory 
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which is out of relation to the facts of life. Dr. Fleming has 
successfully avoided this danger by adopting the method of giving 
concrete illustrations drawn from actual experience as a means 
of making vivid the types of attitude between which one must 
choose. He examines the various attitudes that might conceivab- 
ly be adopted in relation to such questions as “ the possibility 
and limits of common worship, ” “ the use of other sacred scrip- 
tures,” “ inter-religious co-operation in counsel,” and “ inter- 
religious co-operation in service.” ‘The sub-title of the entire 
book might very well be “Interconfessional Courtesies ” or 
“ Religious Manners. ” 

Dr. Fleming is acutely aware of the difficulty of consistently 
maintaining the point of view for which he pleads. He is as 
conscious of the futility of eclecticism as of intolerance. “ Over- 
absorption in exploring the values in non-Christian religions may 
easily take attention from greater values in one’s own religion. ” 
(Page 52.) However, he is quite clear that the western Church 
has erred far more in its lack of courtesy toward other faiths than 
in its practice of it. His hope is that western Christians may 
acquire a love that will be both loyally discriminating and un- 
conventionally creative in their attitudes toward other faiths. 
In his chapter on “ Co-operation in Counsel ” he asks “ whether 
it would be a change in principle... if a few of the most humble, 
saintly and deeply spiritual among adherents to other faiths were 
to be invited to be present in person instead of merely in print ” 
at international Christian Conferences. The Federation is 
proud of the fact that the plans for its General Committee Meeting 
in India contemplate the inclusion of such persons. 

Dr. Fleming grounds his point of view not in an easy belief 
in sentimental humanism, but in the very nature of the incarnation 
itself. In speaking of the incarnation he quotes von Hiigel to 
the effect that “ Christianity is bound to recognize, respect, 
love and protect continually not only the less full and less articulate 
stages of grace, in the other religions and in all they possess of 
what is true, ” but also “ to recognize, respect, love and protect 
the non-religious levels and complexes of life, as also coming 
from God, as occasions, materials, stimulations, necessary for 
us men towards the development of our complete humanity and 
especially also of our religion.” The one weakness which I 
find in Dr. Fleming’s argument is his statement that the distinction 
between religions “is not always between the true and the false, 
but between the adequate and the inadequate.” It seems to me 
an insufficient conception of truth to allow the possibility of its 
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identification with the inadequate. If a religion is adequate it 
must also be true and one suspects that its adequacy will, in the » 
long run, largely depend upon the possibility of its verification 
not only by human experience but by human intelligence. 

I do not know of any volume which I would recommend more 
warmly to members of the Federation who are interested in the 
world problem of Christianity. It will be indispensable for 
those who expect to live among Christian communities in foreign 
lands, but it will be equally helpful to those who are concerned 
with the state of the Church at home. 

Francis P. MILLER. 


WestT-OkEsTLICHE Mystik. Rudolf Otto. Leopold Klotz Verlag. 
Gotha. 


This book is of great interest and value to all who feel the 
appeal of mysticism and religious philosophy. It is by the author 
of the “Idea of the Holy ” which has aroused considerable 
interest both in Germany and in England, the German original 
having now reached its fourteenth edition. In “ West-Oestliche 
Mystik ” the author pushes his investigations a stage further, 
dealing with the phenomenology of mysticism, with religious 
experience, with the “ religious act,” in all the variety of its 
manifestations. But while doubtless of special value to those who 
love and understand Hindu mysticism, to those whose thoughts 
move naturally in the wondrous ways where Christian and non- 
Christian mystics meet, the book may also be warmly recommended 
to another type of mind. It will be read with advantage by all 
whose deep interest in things mystical leads them to give a too 
free rein to their uncontrolled imagination, and to mingle in one 
confused medley doctrines acquired from a number of different 
sources and mystical and even magical elements culled at random 
here and there. ‘To adherents of the theosophical movement a 
study of Hindu and Christian mysticism, as exemplified in these 
actual extracts, would be an excellent discipline. Here there is 
no room for mixture or for the free play of fancy, any more than it 
is possible to mix styles in art. If there exists, as Pascal tells us, 
a logic of the heart, it may be said with equal truth that mysticism 
has its own particular logic. 

Mysticism is generally described as an experience of the 
immediate presence, the immanence, of the Divine, the sense of 
an actual identity of substance (Wesenseinheit) with-God, as 
opposed to the relation with a transcendent deity. But, says 
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the author, it is possible for mysticism and even a religious system 
to exist without God, as for instance in Buddhism, the system of 
Sankia ; and on the other hand, the closeness of God, the possibi- 
lity of His existence, may be affirmed without mysticism. We have 
an instance of this in the well-known personal God of Theism, 
or in the rational conception of God as the First Cause. 
Mysticism becomes a reality only when God becomes a 
“ mystical ” being, when in Him the irrational, the inexhaustible, 


the mysterious is revealed. “ To live in the mystery and the 
miracle of this unknown God — of a ‘ ganz anderen Gottes ’ -—- 
_is mysticism.” God Himself is “ mystical ” and wonderful, 


and therefore the experience of communion with Him is also 
mysterious and mystical. But, although God is the supreme 
mystery, and relation with Him the height of mystical experience, 
the mysterious character does not belong to the Divine alone. 
The soul has mystery, “ nothingness ” has mystery. Not only 
“ divine mysticism” is therefore possible, but likewise the 
mysticism of the soul, Yoga and Sankia, and a mysticism of non- 
existence, of the Nirvana (Buddhism). The idea of the “ mys- 
tical ” must be extended, if we are to understand the possibility 
of the existence of a mysticism and religion without God. 

Rudolf Otto takes two classical representatives of mysticism, 
of the highest, true, divine mysticism. ‘The first is Meister 
Eckhart ; the second is the author of the Vedanta, the Indian 
philosopher Sankara. A comparison of these two reveals a 
wonderful unity, a remarkable agreement in the mystical path 
followed and the mystical insight enjoyed by each. Nevertheless 
the author rejects the opinion that all mysticism and all religion 
affirms the same truth. These two mystics of the East and the 
West, whose paths are so strikingly similar, are marked also by 
a profound difference and a practical opposition. The first 
and greatest part of the book is occupied with a detailed demon- 
stration of the points of contact and agreement ; the second part, 
in which the differences and divergences of the two systems are 
presented, is less successful. 

The Brahman, the mysterious, incomprehensible, the inexpres- 
sible, towers above the personal God, who is a lower form of his 
expression of himself. The personal God is absorbed (wird 
aufgehoben) and disappears in the supra-personal Brahman. The 
soul and the Brahman are identical, and salvation consists in this 
union and identity with the Brahman. The Brahman is intui- 
tively experienced as pure and unqualified genesis, as spirit and 
true unity, in which there exist no differences or contrasts. The 
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world on the other hand has no true existence and shimmers 
in an indefinite “ maya,” in “ignorance” (Avydia). 

All these affirmations of the Eastern sage and mystic find a 
parallel in the works of Meister Eckhart; sometimes in fact the 
two exhibit such similarity that they may almost be said to 
coincide into one single line. 

The supra-personal “ God ” (Gottheit) in whom there are 
neither qualities nor differences, who is true genesis and unity, 
rises above God (Gott), who is personal, and in whom there are 
three persons. God disappears in the supra-personal “ Divin- 
ity,” in whom God and the soul are united in a mysterious union 
—and in this union consists salvation. The world and all things 
shimmer in an indefinite “ createdness ” (Kreatursein), which 
is not true being, but is devoid of being, and is in itself 
“ nothing. ” 

Where then lies the difference ? The author enumerates the 
points, differentia specifica, in somewhat schematic fashion. 

1. The God of Sankara is static; the God of Eckhart is 
dynamic ; he creates, he is full of life, there is drama in him. 
With Eckhart, the idea of God contains the idea of Will, and a 
union of the soul with God is a union of two wills — the human 
and the Divine. 

2. Eckhart understands salvation above all ethically, as a 
“ justification, ” as a salvation from sin and evil ; on the contrary, 
the mysticism of Sankara is non-ethical. This is of course not 
to say that it is immoral, but at its supreme height it is indifferent 
to ethical activity (he who is saved, who has attained to union 
with Brahma, is freed from all action, good or bad, for action 
itself is “ binding ”). Thus salvation is not understood as above 
all deliverance from sin, as redemption, but as emancipation 
from suffering, from illness, old age, death, impurity and 
re-incarnation. 

To the next two points of difference between Christian and 
Hindu mysticism the author gives only four pages, but these seem 
to me to embody the chief distinction. 

3. To Sankara the world is a sphere of suffering from which 
we long for escape. It is a world to be rejected. Sankara, like all 
Indian mysticism, excels in painting the world in dark “ pessim- 
istic” colours. Eckhart, on the other hand, praises life and the 
enlightenment of all creatures through God. For Sankara 
salvation, in the final sense, is achieved only after death. Eckhart 
on the contrary does not condemn the world and the flesh, and 
this is the more noteworthy when we remember that Eckhart 
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lived in the midst of a mediaeval, monastic, other-worldly 
Christianity, and was himself a “ Gothic ” man, as Otto puts it. 

4. The author ends his enumeration with the most important 
distinction of all, that of love — that Christian love about which, 
as he remarks briefly, “ neither Plotinus nor Sankara knew 
anything, ” that love which is so essential an element of Eckhart’s 
mysticism. 

And it is with this point that we ought to have started. The 
one essential fact that Eckhart’s mysticism is Christian changes 
everything. It implies a different conception of love, a different 
ethical point of view, a different attitude towards tragedy and 
suffering, towards the cosmos, salvation and death, and, most 
important of all, towards the flesh and incarnation. For some 
reason the author seems reluctant to state all that is involved in 
this last point. It is as if he were afraid to see in Eckhart the 
Christian and the Christian mystic. Yet it is here that the basic 
difference becomes fully revealed. Christianity affirms the 
supreme value of incarnation, the transfiguration of the world 
and of the flesh, the ultimate reality of the Resurrection. The 
Vedantas, like all Hinduism, affirm the desirability of release 
from incarnation, from the world, from the flesh. Resurrection 
to the Hindu mystic is an absurdity ; yet more, it is the greatest 
moral evil. Hence comes a diametrically opposite attitude 
towards the world, towards creative activity, towards life, towards 
all values, and especially towards love and ethics. The author 
fails to realise and weigh the deep significance of this last point. 
Instead of a simple and superficial enumeration of various specific 
points of difference, it is rather the confrontation of two whole 
conceptions, of two “ Weltanschauungen ” which is here 
demanded. 

It should be added that Christian mysticism has a fullness 
which cannot be found in the East. The material gathered by 
the author shows this very clearly. In Meister Eckhart is to be 
found all that Sankara has ; the heights of mystical experience are 
as familiar to him as to the Orient. And here we find unexpected 
confirmation of the fact that in Christ is to be found the fullness 
of being and value (pleroma), that in him are all things. Through 
communion with this “ fullness ” the mystic Eckhart is richer and 
more valuable to us than the mysticism of the Hindu. And this 
in spite of the fact that Meister Eckhart is of all Christian mystics 
the ssa abstract, the nearest to the Hindu in temper, the most 
“ Gothic. ” 


B. P. VYCHESLAVTZEFF. 
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THE GOSPEL oF SapHu SunpaR SINGH. by Friedrich Heiler Ph. D. 
D.D., Published by Allen and Unwin Ltd. London, price 12s.6d. 


280 pp. 


This English translation of Dr. Heiler’s book “ Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. Ein Apostel des Ostens und Westens ” will be welcomed 
by all who have not already read it in German. The book sets 
out to do two things : to estimate the value and significance of 
the Sadhu and his message for the world to-day, both Christian 
and non-Christian ; and also to examine and answer the criticisms 
levelled against the authenticity of the miraculous element in the 
life of the Sadhu. This latter side of the book, though there are 
in it echoes of controversy, will interest those who are following 
the present day studies of the miracles in the Gospels. Dr. Heiler 
considers the question of miracles in close relation to the Sadhu’s 
whole life and teaching, and always in relation to the Sadhu’s 
emphasis on the greatest miracle of all, that of redemption. 
“The greatest miracle of all is the New Birth: if anyone has 
experienced that in his own life, all other miracles seem possible. ” 

Many having read this book will want to read Mrs. Parker’s 
biography of the Sadhu, and Canon Streeter’s and Mr. Appas- 
wamy’s “ The Sadhu — a Study in Mysticism and Practical 
Religion. ” Dr. Heiler has a most valuable contribution to make 
in his portrayal of the Sadhu as a man of God, as one who has a 
very special message for to-day. It is less easy to follow his 
attempt to place the teaching of the Sadhu in relation to the 
theological systems of our day. To have seen the Sadhu in his 
own hills, proclaiming the Gospel ‘in his own language, is to 
realize that he cannot be classified, neither in an Eastern nor in a 
Western category. Nevertheless Part V of Dr. Heiler’s book 
is most stimulating to our thought to-day about the universality 
of the Christian message, and will remind us of one of the central 
points in the message of the Jerusalem conference, that Eastern 
Christians are needed to show to theWest the Gospel of Christ 
in its simplicity, greatness and power. 

The numerous extracts from writings and addresses and the 
bibliography and notes add much to the value of the book, which 
both for the scholarly treatment of the subject and for its recalling 
us to a point of view we often miss, is much to be recommended. 


MARGARET READ. 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN FaitH. Selections from the 
writings of the late Gaston Frommel. Edited by }. Vernon 
Bartlet, D.D. Translated from the French by F. Macartney 
Wilson. British Student Christian Movement. Price 7s.6d. 


A valuable addition to the British S.C.M. publications has 
just appeared in an English translation of extracts from Gaston 
Frommel’s writings, under the title of “ The Psychology of 
Christian Faith.” These are the thoughts of a French Swiss 
writer and prophet, far too little known outside of his own country 
and a loyal friend of the S.C.M. in its early days. To read only 
one or two of the chapters of these essays is to realise that their 
author has indeed a fresh and much needed word to say on some 
of the. questions uppermost in students’ minds to-day. His 
fearlessly profound thinking led him into the very heart of the 
problems of the moral and religious life. He faces unafraid and 
relentlessly the question of the authority and basis of conscience. 
To Frommel the starting point isa sheer fact of experience, “a 
sense of necessity to make our actions harmonise with our con- 
viction as to right and wrong.” To this problem of moral 
obligation he devotes all his rare powers of analysis and expo- 
sition. He sets himself to answer the question, “ What is the 
meaning of remorse, or distress of conscience in presence of 
disharmony, which marks man alone of all beings known to 
us ?” His treatment of the fact of moral evil is penetrating and 
unswerving. His solution is finally to be found in the Christian 
faith, which “ in overcoming selfishness in the individual, liberates 
the fettered energies of the spiritual life ; sets again in motion the 
suspended process of evolution.” A final section of the book 
deals with the cultivation of “ The Inner Life.” Here are 
treated with the deep spiritual insight of the mystic-prophet 
(a) the nature of Christian prayer; (5) its moral conditions ; 
(c) its psychological conditions, which last “ for the most part 
have escaped the notice of Protestant piety. ” 

We have here at once an exercise in close reasoning, and the 
witness of a rich spiritual experience. The student world in 
English-speaking countries owes a debt to those who have 
brought us this gift from across the frontier. 


T.M. Hastert. 
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CHINESE IDEAS OF THE SUPREME BeInc. By Frank Rawlinson, 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, China, 1928, pp. 61. 


This little book by the Editor of the “ Chinese Recorder ” 
makes no pretensions to be a theological or philosophical treatise. 
It is built up out of material used in lectures given at mission 
language schools in China and in Union Theological Seminary, 
and represents the results of some twenty-five years contact with 
Chinese life and ideas. It is intended especially for junior 
missionaries and students preparing for work in China, and to 
these it may be warmly recommended as a careful and pains- 
taking introduction to a difficult subject. Small though the 
volume is, Mr. Rawlinson himself says that it is doubtful whether 
there is any book in existence in China which aims at fulfilling 
quite the same purpose. “ No Chinese thinker, so far as I know, 
has ever attempted to put together and present in a systematised 
form Chinese ideas of The Supreme Being... No Chinese sage 
has made it, his first,business to make God known. ” 

In spite of this lack of theological interest,ihowever, and of the 
small place that the idea of a personal God to whom personal 
relation is possible appears to have held in the life of the 
people as a whole, Mr. Rawlinson stresses strongly the 
awareness of the Supreme Being in the mentality and experience 
of the Chinese. “Ideas about Him run all the way from a 
somewhat frigid fate to those of a warm, loving personality. ” 
Amongst the illiterate and ignorant the deterministic element 
tends to be stressed, and relation to Him, in as far as it exists, 
to become a relation of fear. But to the higher and more spiritual 
type of mind God is “ a Personal Being who is Righteous, Loving, 
Glorious, and Supreme.” A most impressive picture is given 
of the state worship offered by the Emperor at the great Altar 
of Peking — the white marble altar with no roof but the sky, 
supposed to represent the centre of the universe, and free from 
all image or suggestion of idolatry. Above all, we are brought 
back ever and again to that emphasis on the ethical, alike in human 
relations and in the order of the universe, so characteristic of 
Chinese philosophy and of the whole of Chinese civilisation. 
“The Supreme, therefore, be He absolute, world-ground or 
personality, is always ethical. ” 

In his preface Mr. Rawlinson pleads for a more systematic 
study of Chinese attempts to express their experience of the 
Supreme Being, and for research into the religious psychology 
of the ordinary Chinese. His own booklet may well serve both 
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as stimulus and source of information for such study and research, 
and so contribute to that “ cross-fertilisation of religious ideas 
which is an inevitable aspect of the naturalisation of Christianity 
in China, ” 

GENEVIEVE QUIN. 


Correspondence with the Editor. 


Following the appearance of the April “ Student World” a 
letter was received from Mr. R.F. Maccune of India protesting 
against the review of “ Mother India” by Mr. K. Kuriyan which 
appeared in that number. A resolution was also received from the 
General Committee of the Student Christian Association of India 
in regard to the same matter. The Editor sent copies of these documents 
to Mr. Kurtyan and asked if he cared to comment upon them. 
Mr. Maccune’s letter, the Resolution of the General Committee, and 
Mr. Kuriyan’s reply are printed in full below. 


Letter from Mr. Maccune. 


To the Editor, the Student World, Geneva. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with much interest the Student World for March 
received here last week. In your Book Reviews section my 
attention was specially attracted by Mr. K. Kuriyan’s notice of 
Miss Katherine Mayo’s book Mother India. 

I hope you are aware that Mr. Kuriyan’s views are not by 
any means such as would be subscribed to by the majority of 
educated Indians. His enthusiasm for the book, — his mild and 
halting criticisms of it can hardly conceal it — would, indeed, 
surprise most people in India. Contrast his “ venture to 
‘think that the publication of the book has come as a blessing in 
disguise ” with Mr. K.T. Paul’s opinion of the book where he 
pronounces the book to be “ one of those rare poisons which 
can never be cured, which fester and sink deeper the more 
delicately they are approached.” And again : “ The evil wrought 
by the book is not what is alleged against India — even the vilest 
of it — so much, as the collapse it has brought about of the 
delicate bridge of mutual respect and confidence which was being 
laboriously built by a thousand hands on either side who were 
devoted to international goodwillt...” Mr. Paul is known in 
Student Movement circles in Britain and the U.S.A. as a “ sober” 
Indian Christian leader ; and even Mr. Kuriyan would find it 
hard to call the author of The British Connection With India a 
rash critic! 


1 The Student World for March, page 107. 
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It is anomalous that an organ of opinion conducted under the 
auspices of the World’s Student Christian Federation should 
give advertisement to such a book, and thus help its readers to 
think that for a correct understanding of the Indian people a 
study of Mother India is to be encouraged. Federation Officers are 
welcome to hold whatever opinions they may personally entertain 
re Mother India, but an organ of the Federation must never forget 
its wide affiliations. 

Now that you have published Mr. Kuriyan’s notice of Mother 
India, I trust you will also arrange to publish in your next issue 
a fair and comprehensive review of Unhappy India, by Lajpat Rai’, 
the only comprehensive reply to Miss Mayo attempted so far. 
It is a book which every reader of Mother India should study. 
And may I, as an Indian, request you to advise your readers not 
to waste their money in buying Father India? 

We in India working for the uplift of our country try to be 
fully alive to the evils of our national life, and we always welcome 
the criticisms and cooperation of friends in fighting them. But 
you must forgive us if we cannot see our way to include in that 
list a person who can write Mother India, and can further continue 
her campaign of vilification through press articles such as the 
one which appears in Hearst’s International Cosmopolitan for 
May under the heading : The Widow; A Vignette that will tear 
your heart; By Katherine Mayo. 

If you care to publish this letter you are welcome to do so. 


Bangalore, June 14, 1928. Yours faithfully, 
R.F. MaAccuneg, 
Travelling Secretary S.C.A. of India, 


Resolution of the General Committee. 


Resolution passed at the General Committee of the Student 
Christian Association of India, June 18-22, 1928. 

“ This Committee desires to record its keen sense of dis- 
appointment at the notice given to Miss Mayo’s book, Mother 
India, by the inclusion of Mr. K. Kuriyan’s review of the book 
in the India number of the Student World. The Committee 
believes that Mr. Kuriyan’s attitude towards the book does not 
reflect the mind of the vast majority of thinking Indians and is 


1 Banna Publishing Co., Calcutta, 1928. 
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likely grievously to mislead the readers of the Student World. 
The Committee desires to point out that Mother India was 
not included by the Committee of Arrangements in India in 
the list of books it carefully prepared and sent to the Editor. 
Further, it ventures to hope that the Editor will take steps to 
counteract the effects of the inclusion of this review. ” 

It was resolved to send a copy of this Resolution to the 
Editor of the Student World. 
Note. This Resolution was passed unanimously. 


Letter from Mr. Kuriyan. 


To the Editor, The Student World, Geneva. 


Sir, 

I wish to thank you very much for your courtesy in furnishing 
me with a copy of Mr. Maccune’s letter before publication, thereby 
giving me an opportunity of simultaneously replying to his 
observations on my review of Mother India. 

So far as Mr. Maccune’s criticism of my estimate of Mother 
India is concerned, no answer from me seems to be called for, 
as all that he does is to pit (without adducing reasons) Mr. K.T. 
Paul’s opinion of the book against mine. I hope I am not over- 
stating the case when I say that I have as much right to form an 
opinion of Mother India and to express it as Mr. Paul or 
Mr. Maccune. Even a casual reading of the whole of my review 
would have shown that there was no attempt in it to reflect 
the mind of “the majority of educated Indians.” For the 
reason that a review, as all the world knows (or at least ought 
to know) is merely a personal appreciation and nothing more. 

When, however, Mr. Maccune proceeds to impugn your 
judgment and doubt your impartiality, Mr. Editor, I feel an 
unequivocal rejoinder from me becomes necessary. He says in 
so many words, that in calling attention to Mother India in the 
Indian number of the Student World you have forgotten your 
wide affiliations. I can only say in reply that the Indian number 
of the Student World would have been incomplete and misleading 
and you would have failed in your duty as Editor if you had 
not included in it some notice of the most controversial and 
universally discussed book on India that has ever been published. 
Your impartiality in this respect is clearly shown by the fact that 
you have published side by side both Mr. K.T. Paul’s strong con- 
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demnation of the book! and my review of it in the same issue of 
your magazine. In these circumstances I have-no hesitation in 
saying that in my view your responsibility as Editor has been 
discharged not only in an impartial but in an entirely praise- 
worthy manner. It is hardly necessary to add that my attitude 
to social evils in India and to Miss Mayo’s powerful denunciation 
of them remains unaffected by Mr. Maccune’s indignant but 
unconvincing protest. 


Lam; ete., 


K. KuRIYAN. 
Geneva, 4 September, 1928. 


1See the Student World. April, 1928, p. 109. 
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